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ULSTER IN 1921. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TALES OF THE B.1.0.’ 


I, FROM SOUTH TO NORTH. 


Tue late summer and autumn 
of 1921 came as a welcome and 
unexpected relief to the Loyal- 
ists in Southern Ireland — an 
Indian summer before the black 
winter to follow. 

The national trait of hoping 
for the best, and that some- 
thing good would surely turn 
up, smothered the small still 
warning voice of common-sense 
and bitter past experience, and 
they looked forward eagerly 
and hopefully to a life of 
‘peace and quietness. They 

argued, poor souls, that they 
could not possibly be worse 
off under any form of govern- 
ment than under the British 

Government —so tired and 
distrustful were all parties in 
Ireland of that same Govern- 
ment, 

_ And with the usual unreason- 
able sanguineness of their race, 
they fondly imagined that they 
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would be allowed, under the 
new régime, to keep their de- 
mesnes, farms, businesses, or 
shops, a8 the case might be, 
and live happily ever after- 
wards. 

All quite foolish, of course ; 
but at the same time it must 
be remembered that they had 
passed through a terrible two 
years, and it seemed to many 
that the devil they did not 
know could not by any stretch 
of imagination be worse than 
the devil they knew so well. 

The writer, even if he lives 
to be an old, old man, will never 
forget his feelings when he 
realised for certain that the 
British Government had de- 
cided to desert the Southern 
Loyalists, and to leave them to 
as cruel a fate as has ever 
befallen any race. 

For a fortnight after the 
Truce he was too dazed to 

Q 
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think or act; but needs must 
when the old gentleman drives, 
and at the end of that time he 
began to take thought for the 
future. The more loyal a man 
had been in the past, the more 
certain his fate in the future, 
and the very near future at 
that. It is a most terrible 
feeling when a man suddenly 
realises that, from no fault of 
his own except loyalty, the 
bottom has fallen out of his 
life; that he must start life 
afresh in another land, and 
leave the country he has lived 
in and loved. But there are 
few truer sayings than that it 
is better to be a live donkey 
than a dead lion. 

At the beginning of the 
Truce the I.R.A. could not 
believe their good luck, and 
were strongly suspicious that 
the Truce was some diabolical 
trap of the British Govern- 
ment, which might catch them 
unawares any day. 

There is no doubt that in 
the early summer of 1921 the 
I.R.A. were on the verge of 
collapse, and a few more weeks 
or months of steady pressure 
on the part of the British Army 
and the I.R.A. were beaten to 
their knees. They would have 
handed in their arms, and the 
rebellion would have been over 
—at any rate for another hun- 
dred years. It is too dreadful 
to think of how many lives 
and millions of pounds’ worth 
of property Lloyd George’s 
fatal surrender has already cost 
Ireland. And the end is not 
yet by a long way. 

Days passed, and nothing 
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happened, but still the L.R.A. 
were not certain—the good old 
R.LO. were still in the country, 
also an alarming number of 
British bayonets ; also an ugly 
rumour that the Auxiliaries 
were recruiting large numbers 
of cadets, and for a twelve 
months’ contract. 

But gradually they realised 
the truth, and the writer real- 
ised that it was time to get 
@ move on. England was un- 
thinkable, the Colonies a long, 
long way off, and in the end, 
like many others, he com- 
promised and went north. 

The old saying that the wish 
is father to the thought can 
probably be applied with more 
truth to the Southern Irish 
than to any other race on the 
face of the earth, and their 
extraordinarily nimble minds 
assist them greatly in this art 
of self-deception. 

If a Celt gets into trouble, 
entirely through his own fault, 
he will blame everybody and 
everything on God’s earth as 
the cause of his trouble except 
the true cause—himself. And 
so good is he at this game, 
from generations of steady and 
intelligent practice, that in the 
majority of cases he completely 
deludes himself, and ends by 
being firmly convinced that he 
is the most badly injured man 
in the parish. But at the same 
time no one else is deluded. 

When the far-seeing Ulster- 
men saw that Home Rule was 
assuming alarming proportions, 
they called on the Southern 
Loyalists to join hands and 
fight Home Rule tooth and 
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nail, pointing out to them that 
mited they might possibly 
stand, but divided they would 
most surely fall. This was 
after the war, and, as usual, 
the Southerners procrastinated ; 
pointed out that they lived 
on amicable and friendly 
terms with their Nationalist 
neighbours ; protested that 
they detested politics; that 
they were all Irishmen, and 
80 On. 

Then came the time when 
the Ulstermen saw that Home 
Rule was inevitable ; and know- 
ing the true inner meaning of 
ao-called Home Rule and the 
results which were certain to 
follow (and have followed), they 
decided to work out their 
own salvation in their own 
way. 

The British Government then 
tried its best to force Ulster 
under a Dublin Parliament ; 
but, finding what they were up 
against, compromised, and par- 
tition followed. 

The Southern Loyalists now 
realised that they were in the 
soup, and hunted high and low 
for some one to throw the blame 
on for the parlous state they 
were in, and their eyes fell on 
the Ulstermen. 

Nothing was now bad enough 
for the men of the Black North. 
They had deserted their com- 
rades in the South. They had 
broken their oath to fight Home 
Rule to the death. They were 
the sole cause and reason of 
the division of the country and 
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all the trouble therein. Why 
wouldn’t they come in, and 
all would be well? Their com- 
mon-sense and level-headedness 
(blarney) were just what were 
wanted in an All Irish Par- 
liament to make an Utopia 
of the country—to make 
it the grandest country in 
the world, and incidentally 
save the Southern Loyalists’ 
bacon. 

The Ulstermen retorted that 
it was too late to save the 
men of the South, and that for 
Ulster to commit suicide by 
coming in under a Sinn Fein 
Parliament in Dublin could 
not by any stretch of imagina- 
tion save or help the Loyalists 
of the South. 

From that time on the 
Southerner has blamed the 
Ulsterman for all his present 
woes and those which he real- 
ises are to come; and he 
knows, poor devil, that the 
coming ones will surely be the 
worst he has ever known, or 
have ever been known in this 
unhappy land. The Ulster- 
man was a bigot—the biggest 
in Ireland; a traitor—had he 
not deserted the South? a 
shopkeeper, who only thought 
of his own dirty pocket. The 
persecution of the Roman 
Catholics in Ulster was a dis- 
grace to any civilised land. 
And so on ad nauseam—the old 
story of blaming any one and 
anything except himself. And 
so it will ever be to the end of 
the tale. 
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Il. OUTLOOK IN THE NORTH. 


The outlook for the North of 
Ireland at the beginning of 
the winter of 1921 was about 
as black as it well could be; 
and whichever way the Ulster- 
man looked he could see nothing 
but trouble ahead, and yet 
more trouble. 

All Ulster asked was to be 
allowed to remain within the 
British Empire, and to be let 
alone to carry on her industries 
and work out her own salva- 
tion. One would have thought 
a fairly reasonable wish and 
one to be respected; but un- 
fortunately it did not fit in 
with the policy of Sinn Fein. 

So great was the tension in 
Ulster and so difficult the 
position of the Northern Gov- 
ernment, that any sudden and 
unfortunate incident—as the 
shooting of a popular Orange- 
man or Roman Catholic—might 
have started civil war any day. 

The extreme party in the 
North were beginning to talk 
freely and openly of an Ulster 
Republic. They declared, and 
rightly, that they had been 
treacherously deserted by the 
British Government, and in 
their sudden and fierce anger 
would not stop to realise that 
the British Government and 
the English people are not 
always the same thing. No: 
they were through with the 
British, and would fight Sinn 
Fein to the last ditch and the 
last boy. 

f. The nervous members of the 
community—probably many of 


them had business connections 
with the South—said that it 
would be impossible for the 
North to stand out; that 
there could never be peace in 
Ireland as long as there wag 
partition; that if there wag 
not peace in the country soon 
all would be ruined; that the 
British Government was deter. 
mined to force the North in 
under an All Ireland Pariia- 
ment, and that it would be 
better to chance possible ruin 
under that Parliament than to 
face certain ruin by standing 
out. In fact, all the usual argu- 
ments which the weak produce 
when confronted by violence, 

But luckily there is in Ulster 
a great and strong party of 
as fine and upright men as 
can be found in the British 
Empire, or even in the world: 
men who, no matter which 
country they may go to, leave 
their mark on that country 
and are recognised as its most 
valuable citizens. 

These men—the backbone 
and heart of Ulster—combine 
the business capacity of the 
English with the grit and deter- 
mination of their Scottish an- 
cestors. True, they lack the 
showy charm of wit and vivid 
imagination of the Celt; but 
when it comes to the stem 
realities of life and the fight 
of a race for its very existence, 
there is no possible doubt 
which traits will carry a race 
through to victory. 

They calmed down the hot- 
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heads who were clamouring for 
an Ulster Republic, showed 
them the folly of alienating the 
sympathies of the great English 
nation (as distinct from their 
contemptible Government) ; 
pointed out that alone Ulster 
would most likely perish or 
become the slave of the Celt, 
but that as long as they re- 
mained united with their Eng- 
lish cousins ister would stand, 
and stand as long as the British 
Empire remained in existence. 

They put courage into the 
faint-hearted, pointed out to 
them that they were playing 
into the hands of Sinn Fein, 
showed them that once their 
businesses were at the mercy 
of a Sinn Fein Government 
they would be crushed out of 
existence to pay the taxes and 
salaries of the sloths in the 
South, and made men of them 
in spite of themselves. 

Slowly but surely this party 
began to form and strengthen 
public opinion—a useful com- 
modity in any country, which 
the British Government had 
effectively destroyed in the 
South some time ago, and had 
badly undermined in the North 
—in the right direction: to 
form a Government of the best 
men in Ulster, which would 
govern, and not give in to any 
and every man or party who 
threw a bomb or pointed an 
automatic at them. 

When the Northern Govern- 
ment first came into being, it 
was faced with as difficult a 
task as any Government has 
ever had to face. 

Given fair play and a clear 
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field all would have been plain 
sailing, and in a very short 
time there is no doubt that 
Ulster would have been better, 
or at any rate as well, gov- 
erned as any part of the Empire, 
in spite of the youthfulness of 
its Government. 

Unfortunately, not only had 
they to fight Sinn Fein with- 
out and within, but also to try 
and pull with the British Gov- 
ernment, which, having once 
embarked on its suicidal policy 
of abject surrender to the gun- 
men, was bound to carry on 
this policy in the vain hope 
that by so doing it might avoid 
the crash which is in reality 
only a matter of time. 

For a considerable time the 
majority of the signs of weak- 
ness and irresolution for which 
the Ulster Government was 
blamed by its public were in 
reality the result of the para- 
lysing control of the Imperial 
Government, anxious at any 
cost—in fact, forced—to pla- 
cate its Sinn Fein allies. The 
Ulster Government, rightly an- 
xious to appear at all costs to 
be in complete accord with the 
Imperial Government, took 
upon its shoulders, without a 
word of public complaint, the 
blame which should have been 
laid at the door of the Im- 
perial Government. 

Most countries have had 
years in which to build up the 
various departments necessary 
to carry on the government of 
a country; Ulster had only 
days in which to carry out this 
difficult task. 

A good civil servant cannot 
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be trained in a few days. 
Doubtless there was plenty of 
good material in Ulster, but 
practically all untrained. There 
only remained to bring in civil 
servants from Dublin, avail- 
able by the break-up of the 
Dublin Castle staff, and im- 
port Englishmen. At once 
there arose a cry that the only 
credential to an Ulster post 
was an English accent. 

When the Stand-fast was 
sounded in the South, Sinn 
Fein concentrated all its energy, 
venom, and hatred on the 
North: determined to make 
it impossible for the Northern 
Government to get going at 
all, and so rush them off their 
feet and in under the Dail at 
once. 

Southern gunmen, flushed 
with their unexpected victory 
over the British Army, were 
only too ready to volunteer 
for “active service ” in Ulster. 
Flying columns, which received 
the same pay as the Ulster 
Specials (there was plenty of 
English money flying about 
in Dublin at this time), were 
formed, and proceeded to coax 
the Ulstermen into partner- 
ship with O’Duffy’s lead and 
bombs. 

Walking the streets of Belfast 
@ man might be forgiven for 
thinking he was in Cork, so 
many youthful Southerners 
might be met in every street. 

To meet this conspiracy the 
Northern Government had a 
very small handful of A Specials, 
and the R.I.0. who had been 
stationed in the Six Counties 
at the time of the Truce. 
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In the A Specials was the 
makings of a fine force; but, 
alas! by now the B.I.C. were 
heart-broken—their  discipling 
as good as ever, but with no 
heart in their work. 

And the pity is that not go 
very long before the R.160, 
were the finest police ip 
the world; and probably we 
may never see finer: a very 
good example of how a Gover. 
ment which betrays its ser. 
vants can ruin any force. 

And not least among the 
difficult tasks of this young 
Government was the forming 
of a new police force in a 
time of open rebellion. 

Lastly, the Northern Govern- 
ment had to devise plans to 
meet and defeat the Sinn Fein 
conspiracy from within and 
without. And this was the 
most pressing problem of all, 
and the hardest to solve. 

True, there were a certain 
number of British troops in 
Ulster; but these were simply 
used to quell riot, being under 
the control of the British Gov- 
ernment, who appeared to re- 
gard the sniping and bombing 
activities of the Sinn Fein 
gunmen as the playful antics 
of youthful politicians. 

And to make matters harder 
still for the Ulster Govern- 
ment, their extreme partisans 
seemed to consider that now 
that the control of the British 
Government was removed, they 
should have a free field for 
their own activities and all the 
favour. 

At this time the feeling of 
Loyalists throughout the Six 
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tention of throwing Ulster 
after the Southern Loyalists 
to the Sinn Fein wolves, if 
pressed by his newly-found 
friends in Dublin. 


Counties was most bitter 
against the British Govern- 
ment: it was plain to all 
that Lloyd George and his 
mongrel party had every in- 





When crossing most frontiers 
in Europe the change is gradual 
and almost imperceptible, the 
different races merging on their 
borders; but on entering the 
Six County area from the South 
one at once realises that, though 
there is little, if any, change 
in the appearance of the coun- 
try at first, except that the 
land gradually becomes inferior, 
the inhabitants are quite a 
different race. And, moreover, 
that the industry of these same 
inhabitants is of a very dif- 
ferent quality to that of the 
Southern Celts. 

The difference in the train 
service is most marked. For, 
whereas the train service in 
the country districts of the 
South and West is in every 
department truly Irish, once 
the train leaves Enniskillen a 
traveller might imagine that 
he had been suddenly trans- 
ferred to a thoroughly efficient 
English line. 

The carriages are pleasantly 
clean and odourless, and no 
longer smell like a shebeen in 
the early hours of a summer 
morning; the train leaves a 
station smoothly and not with 
the sudden and violent neck- 
dislocating jerk of a Southern 
“express”; time is some ob- 
ject, and in the handling of 


Ill, IMPRESSIONS OF ULSTER. 






traffic there appears to be 
some system and order instead 
of endless chatter and con- 
fusion. 

In the British Isles it would 
be hard to find richer land 
than in many parts of the 
South and West of Ireland; 
and in Europe it would be 
harder still to find more easy- 
going farmers or a more out-of- 
date system of farming than 
in the South and West of 
Ireland. 

In the North you may search 
in vain for the rich pasture 
lands of Limerick, Tipperary, 
and Waterford, not to mention 
the great grazing plains of 
Meath and Kildare, probably 
the finest land of its kind in 
the world. Nor will you even 
find any of those queer pockets 
of wonderfully fertile soil which 
are dotted about so many dis- 
tricts in the West, often sur- 
rounded by bare rock. 

No, the North has been 
rightly named the Black North, 
and the land is far inferior to 
that in the South. 

But if his land is indifferent, 
the Ulsterman is a good farmer, 
and understands how to con- 
jugate the good old English 
verb “‘to work.” In the North, 
untidy, tumble-down farm- 
houses are very hard to find ; 
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fields covered with weeds are 
conspicuous by their absence ; 
the breakfast-hour in winter 
is nearer 7 A.M. than noon; 
and all-night dances are rather 
the exception than the rule. 
Parts of Co. Armagh remind 
the traveller of Cheshire. 

In the same manner as a 
Frenchman forms his opinion 
of the British according to his 
impressions of London, and an 
Englishman of the French from 
his ‘“‘experiences” in Paris, 
so do most strangers take Bel- 
fast as their standard of Ulster. 
And, as usual, all are wrong. 
Belfast corner-boys—Green and 
Orange—are about as good a 
sample of Ulster as the night- 
walkers—male and female—of 
Piccadilly are of the English, 
or the denizens of the night 
pleasure haunts of Paris of the 
French. 

Throughout the Six Counties 
of Ulster there are to be found 
as fine yeoman farmers—the 
backbone of a nation—as any 
part of England or Scotland 
can show. Alas! that only 
a very short time ago the same 
could be said of nearly every 
county in Ireland—the type 
of men who formed the Ulster 
Division, and died by the thou- 
sand fer the Empire at Thiepval 
and on other famous battle- 
fields in France. It is an 
actual fact that in parts of Ul- 
ster where formerly these loyal 
men were in a strong majority, 
they are now in a slight min- 
ority to their rebel Sinn Fein 
neighbours, solely owing to 
the fact that they sent their 
sons to France to fight and die. 
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And in spite of the repeated 
efforts of the British Gover. 
ment to drive them under the 
rule of a Sinn Fein Parliament 
in Dublin, these men are stijj 
loyal to King and Empire— 
the greatest miracle of modern 
times. 

If and when these fine men 
realise some day that the British 
Government are determined to 
sacrifice them on the altar of 
their mad policy of seeking 
peace by concession to violence 
and rebellion, can it be won- 
dered at if their loyalty turns 
to bitter hatred and contempt! 
And if by any evil chance such 
a day does come, the Shinner 
as an enemy will seem a childish 
thing of no account in compari- 
son with the embittered Ulster- 
man. 

To understand the Southem 
Irish it is first necessary to 
trace the origin of the different 
races which go to make up this 
so-called nation. 

An Englishman’s idea of an 
Irishman is still largely based 
on the model of the two Macs 
of music-hall fame, and he 
thinks if there is any differ- 
ence at all between these much- 
brogued comedians, it is only 
that the Southerner is a Roman 
Catholic and the Ulsterman a 
Protestant : a trifle in England, 
though seemingly a difference 
of more account in the Isle of 
Saints. Beyond this the average 
Englishman does not trouble 
to go. 

Further, an Englishman is 
confused by the fact that the 
Southern Irish are divided into 
two classes—or, it would be 
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more accurate to say, were 
divided. 

First, the gentry, originally 
the landowners, who were 
mostly Protestant, and (for- 
merly) wholly loyal, largely 
pecause they had no Celtic 
blood in their veins, but were 
pure-bred descendants of the 
various waves of British who 
have at different times—Eliza- 
beth’s and Cromwell’s chiefly 
—started out to fight in Ireland 
and ended by settling there. 

This class of Irishman (really 
a type of the English with 
the wit, good manners, sym- 
pathy, and quickness of per- 
ception and understanding of 
their Celtic neighbours grafted 
on to the sound English stock) 
has produced some of the finest 
citizens of the Empire—generals, 
statesmen, lawyers, &c. And, 
most important of all, this 
class has always been the friend 
and supporter of the British 
Empire in Ireland for centuries, 
and as a class has always re- 
fused to join any conspiracy 
against the British Govern- 
ment. 

It is not generally known, 
but it is an interesting fact, 
that Parnell tried his best to 
induce the Irish landlords to 
join him. Not only did he 
visit the bigger men person- 
ally, but he had agents in 
every part of the country who 
did their best by promise and 
threat to force the smaller 
landlords to join Parnell’s con- 
spiracy. Parnell completely 
failed, to the everlasting credit 
of the Irish landlords of that 
day. 
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The second class, forming 
the majority of the rural and 
urban population of the South, 
consists of Celts, pure and 
otherwise, and is by religion 
Roman Catholic. 

English sportsmen and tour- 
ists have met and liked mem- 
bers of the class, chiefly as 
gamekeepers, fishermen, car- 
drivers, and hotel-keepers, and 
have been delighted by their 
wit and charming manners. 
The pleasantest and most amus- 
ing companions for sport or 
pleasure in the world, but in 
reality men always wearing a 
mask, and on their guard when 
with English people. 

But in the same way as a 
Socialist’s views on mewm and 
tuum vary according to the 
amount of this world’s goods 
he possesses, so does an Irish 
peasant’s love for a republic 
and fighting vary! The Irish 
farmer who owns twenty acres 
of decent land cares nothing 
for Monarchy, Empire, or Re- 
public, as long as he has peace 
and plenty. The Irish shop- 
boys, corner-boys, and farmers’ 
younger sons, possessing noth- 
ing under the Empire, imagine 
that under a republic they will 
gain wealth without working. 

These boys have been brought 
up on the history of the tales 
of woe of British injustice and 
brutality of one and two hun- 
dred years ago; but their 
teachers have carefully and 
consistently avoided telling 
them anything about the bene- 
fits of British rule in Ireland 
during the last century: land 
purchase, religious freedom for 
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all sects, the great advantages 
of being a British citizen in 
the greatest Empire of all 
times, and the protection of 
the British Navy. 

To turn to the North, one 
finds again that the population 
is divided into two clear-cut 
classes—the loyal Protestants 
(here in a majority) and the 
Roman Catholics, to be sub- 
divided into Sinn Fein rebels, 
neutral Nationalists, and a 
small number of Loyalists. 

To any one accustomed to 
the lavish hospitality and bril- 
liant wit of the South, the 
Northern Loyalists at first sight 
appear dour and reserved ; but 
on closer acquaintance one can- 
not help being impressed by 
their sterling qualities, not only 
in public but in private life. 

Certain miserable English 
newspapers (solely for politi- 
cal ends) have carried on an 
inspired and sustained attack 
on Ulster ever since she refused 
to join in the endless dog-fight 
in the South at the bidding of 
Lloyd George, who invariably 
heralded his subtlest under- 
ground efforts to force Ulster 
under Collins by publicly pro- 
claiming in England that, come 
what might, he would be no 
party to the coercion of Ulster. 
And the jackal press of the 
South, mad at seeing Ulster 
slipping out of their clutches, 
joined in this attack with an 
endless stream of vile lies and 
distorted misrepresentation— 
the old Sinn Fein propaganda 
mixture of fifteen ounces of 
lies and one ounce of truth. 

Many thousands of English, 
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Scotch, and Welsh—not to men. 
tion French and Belgians—reag 
these newspapers, and these 
only, every day of their lives, 
And, if you will only repeat a 
lie often enough in the Press, 
the average man and woman 
will end by believing it im. 
plicitly. 

These newspapers would have 
the world believe the Belfast 
mobs (they call all Protestants 
and Loyalists in Belfast Orange- 
men and Orange mobs) spend 
their days grubbing after money 
and their nights murdering 
Catholics and burning their 
homes. If a Protestant is 
murdered his religion is care- 
fully left out; if a Roman 
Catholic is murdered his re- 
ligion is put in large type ; that 
Orangemen are specially en- 
listed in the Special Constabu- 
lary by the Northern Govern- 
ment in order that they may 
carry out a campaign of mur- 
der, rapine, and arson, with 
the object of exterminating 
the Roman Catholics in the 
North. 

The truth is that the Belfast 
Loyalists are as fine a race as 
the British Empire can show: 
hard - working, clean - living, 
decent, and orderly folk. Any 
man who doubts this statement 
should pay a visit to Belfast 
and see the people for himself. 

No man with an open mind 
can live any time in Belfast 
without being struck with the 
extraordinary contrast between 
the two parties, not only im 
their success in life, but im 
their general appearance and 
behaviour. It is not necessary 
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to ask if you are in a Loyalist 
street or district—the look of 
the people, the children, and 


‘the houses will tell you at once. 


All the Loyalists in the North 
ask is that they may be let 
alone by the South in order 
to carry on their businesses 
and Government in their own 
way. This is just what the 
South has no intention of doing. 
A prosperous, hard-working, 
well-governed North, and a 
bankrupt, idle, and badly-gov- 
erned South, rent by civil war 
and devastated by Bolshevism, 
is hardly the picture Sinn Fein 
wishes to present to the rest 
of the world. 

Except for the usual crime 
of any large industrial city, 
there would be no trouble of 
any kind in Belfast if the I.R.A. 
would confine their activities to 
the Free State. Not only do 
the local members of this force 
carry on their so-called “‘ war ”’ 
operations in Belfast and Ulster, 
but the G.H.Q. of the I.R.A. 
in Dublin sent up gunmen to 
Belfast to help the local braves, 
and also to direct operations, 
or, as their propaganda put 
it, to protect the persecuted 
Roman Catholics in the North 
from Craig’s brutal Special Con- 
stabulary. One wonders what 
Lloyd George and Collins would 
have said had the Northern 
Government, under the pretence 
of protecting the unfortunate 
Loyalists in the South, sent 
gangs of Special Constables, 
camouflaged as corner-boys, to 


assassinate the various mem- 
bers of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Dublin. 

It is quite true that there 
are in Belfast parties of Pro- 
testant gunmen—quite wrongly 
described in the Southern and 
English Press as Orange gun- 
men. No Orange Lodge in 
Ulster would admit or retain 
any gunman as a member. 

It is also true that these 
Protestant gunmen have at- 
tacked and shot Roman Cath- 
olics, but always after some 
foul Sinn Fein outrage, such 
as the bombing of unarmed 
workmen in tramcars, the as- 
sassination of members of the 
R.1.C. and Special Constabu- 
lary, the persistent sniping of 
any and every Protestant man, 
woman, and child from a Sinn 
Fein quarter, and such-like 
deeds of Sinn Fein ‘‘ warfare.” 

One of the Northern Govern- 
ment’s greatest difficulties has 
been to restrain the passions 
of a very small section of its 
most extreme supporters, men 
whose passions are continually 
fanned to a white heat by the 
shameless propaganda of the 
Dail Publicity Department, and 
roused to a pitch of fury by 
the deeds of murder and arson 
of the gunmen specially sent 
to Belfast from the South to 
stir up strife in the North and 
never allow it to die down, 
the idea being that the North 
may know no peace or quiet 
until it consents to the dic- 
tates of the I.R.A. in Dublin. 
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There is probably no need 
to remind the British taxpayer 
that a modern Government is 
a@ very costly machine to keep 
going—many may think too 
costly for the return it makes. 

When Sinn Fein realised that 
they had at last thoroughly 
put the wind up Lloyd George, 
they began to look around for 
ways and means of taxation 
for their Government, which 
now appeared certain to ma- 
terialise in the near future. 
True, they might reasonably 
expect to extract many millions 
out of Lloyd George before he 
crashed, but the day must 
inevitably come when the Brit- 
ish taxpayer would dig his toes 
in and refuse to be bled white. 

South Ireland is essentially 
an agricultural country, and 
the obvious way to raise money 
was to tax the land of the 
farmers. Unfortunately for this 
simple plan the probability 
was that the farmers would 
have most votes in the great 
majority of the constituencies, 
and would have no intention 
of paying the piper—that had 
always been the job of the 
landlords and the British Gov- 
ernment. 

There only remained to tax 
industries—another quite sim- 
ple way to raise money, pro- 
vided you have industries ; but 
in the South there are practi- 
cally none if you except Guin- 
ness’s Brewery and Jacobs’ 
biscuit factory in Dublin, and 
Ford’s motor-works in Oork. 


Sinn Fein has always fought 
partition tooth and nail, not 
from any love for the Ulster 
Loyalists, but simply for love 
of their money, and also from 
the burning desire of the Celt 
to be top dog and get his own 
back out of the Anglo-Scotg of 
Ulster. 

Formerly Ulster fought Home 
Rule tooth and nail—first be- 
cause she realised that the 
Celt is quite unable to rule, and 
would reduce Ireland in record 
time to a state of chaos (which 
he has done most thoroughly), 
and secondly, because she knew 
full well why Sinn Fein wished 
to get its heel on Ulster. 

The eyes of Sinn Fein now 
turned towards the North with 
its great shipyards, linen fae- 
tories, and many fine indus- 
tries. Here was what they 
were looking for—a great and 
unending source of taxation to 
pay fat salaries and pensions 
to successful gunmen, who in 
the future would assume the 
toga of the statesman and the 
tail-coat of the Government 
official, according to the num- 
ber of BR.1.C. and British sol- 
diers he had done in. 

But the North saw the game 
as clearly as Sinn Fein did, and 
when the offer of partition was 
made by the British Govern- 
ment, had no alternative but 
to accept, though reluctantly, 
in order to escape from the 
clutches of Sinn Fein and 
spoliation. 

Whereupon Sinn Fein bent 
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all its energy and resources of 
gunmen and money on forcing 
Ulster to come in with the 
South, simply and solely to 
get her money and to bring 
the Ulster Loyalists under the 
heel of Sinn Fein. And Sinn 
Fein found three cruel weapons 
to its hand—the I.R.A., pro- 
paganda, and the boycott. 

After the terrible riots which 
took place in Belfast during 
August 1921, General O’Duffy, 
the liaison officer of the Sinn 
Fein Army in Ulster, let the 
cat out of the bag in a speech 
he made on the 4th September 
at Armagh, in which in a fit of 
peevish ill-temper he said that 
“he had placed sentries at 
vantage-points [in Belfast] who 
had made their presence felt 
[bombs and bullets], that he 
had ordered his troops to cease 
fire, but that the Ulstermen 
would now have to decide whether 
they were for Ireland or the 
British Empire.” If they de- 
cided against Ireland ‘‘ we will 
have to put on the screw of 
the boycott, and if necessary we 
will have to use the lead against 
them.” 

This speech, which probably 
the majority of the English 
people have never heard of, is 
of great significance, insomuch 
a8 it outlines the policy which 
Sinn Fein meant to adopt to 
coax Ulster into surrender. 

The Provisional Government 
have shown their disapproval 
of O’Duffy by promoting him 
rapidly from one important 
post to another: when last 
heard of he was in command 
of the Free State troops in 


the south-west,—will we next 
see him in command on the 
Ulster border ? 

And O’Duffy has kept his 
word: for many months after 
his speech at Armagh his troops 
plied the unfortunate Loyalists 
of Ulster with bombs, bullets, 
and arson. 

Towards the end of Septem- 
ber, on a Sunday, a bomb was 
thrown at the corner of Wolff 
Street which wounded no less 
than thirty-eight people, all 
Loyalists. Yet one English 
paper at once reported that 
this dastardly outrage was 
“clearly the work of Union- 
ists ’’—but forgot to give any 
reason at all why Unionists 
should bomb Unionists. 

During the autumn and 
winter of 1921 Belfast suffered 
as no other city has suffered 
in modern times outside of 
Russia. In Johannesburg the 
agony was short; in Belfast it 
has been long, and a terrible 
strain on the citizens without 
a break during many weary 
months. 

During the hearing of a case 
in a Belfast court a lawyer 
said to the Bench: ‘‘ We are 
approaching the age of bar- 
barism.”” Any age must have 
been barbarous indeed the re- 
cords of which contain any- 
thing revealing human nature 
in a worse light than the atro- 
cities committed by the I.R.A. 
in Belfast during the end of 
1921 and the beginning of 
1922. 

The great majority of its 
citizens are law-abiding, en- 
thusiastically loyal, and only 
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too anxious to live on good 
terms with all men. They have 
enough common-sense to know 
that everlasting strife and dis- 
order spell ruin for any com- 
munity, however rich it may 
be; and, on the other hand, 
they are wise enough to realise 
that to give in to naked vio- 
lence also means red ruin. 

The Truce in the South gave 
Sinn Fein its chance to con- 
centrate on the North, and 
Belfast became the chosen area 
for the secret plottings and 
abominable acts of an organi- 
sation the objects of which are 
entirely destructive and sub- 
versive, its members filled with 
a hatred, as wicked as un- 
reasoning, against all who sup- 
port the Northern Government. 
Like the Russian Bolsheviks, 
they appear to be completely 
without scruple or compunc- 
tion concerning the means used 
to achieve their ends, and their 
mentality is of the kind that 
makes constructive thinking an 
impossibility. In a word, they 
can live on destruction. 

The Government Press has 
done its best for many months 
to fix the blame for the ter- 
rible disorder which followed 
on to the loyal party in Ulster, 
and the reason is not hard to 
find. 

When the British Govern- 
ment had made up its mind to 
surrender to murder, and tried 
to come to terms with Sinn 
Fein, they appear to have been 
only too willing and eager to 
give way on every point as 
long as Ireland might appear 
@ camouflaged part of the 
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British Empire; the English 
people, though completely be. 
wildered, were not yet suffi. 
ciently accustomed to abject 
surrender to violence to swallow 
an Irish Republic—that would 
come afterwards when they 
had been better trained. 

Unfortunately, Sinn Fein de- 
manded Ulster’s head on g 
charger, and to make matters 
worse, no Celtic persuasion 
could induce the hard-headed 
Ulsterman to believe that it 
was his duty to Ireland and 
the Empire to become a mem- 
ber of a rebel State instead of 
remaining a loyal member of 
the Empire. Most provoking 
and stupid of him ! 

Every dodge and trick was 
tried, always to the air of “ No 
coercion of Ulster,” but of no 
avail—Ulster refused to walk 
into the Sinn Fein parlour; 
and in the end she had to be 
allowed to have her own obsti- 
nate way and remain in the 
Empire. 

The idea of trying to force 
a loyal province out of the 
Empire as the price of obtain- 
ing peace with a rebel province 
sounds too grotesque ; but once 
a Government begins to yield 
to violence it loses all control 
over its policy, until at last 
it is forced into an impossible 
position. 

With their usual procras- 
tination, the British Govern- 
ment postponed the complete 
separation of Ulster from the 
rest of Ireland, in a vail 
hope that something might 
turn up at the eleventh 
hour to extricate them from 
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the bog into which they found 
themselves sinking deeper and 
deeper in their frantic efforts 
to get out. 

Sinn Fein saw its opportunity 
and at once determined to make 
hay while their sun was shining, 
and to this end organised an 
intensified campaign of out- 
rages in Belfast. 

During the so-called war in 
the South between the British 
Government and the I.B.A., 
the latter were always clever 
enough not to allow gunmen 
to operate in their own dis- 
tricts: the local braves were 
used to a certain extent in a 
local ambush or outrage, but 
the leaders and organisers were 
invariably men from another 
part of the country. 

Thus Cork men would be 
sent to organise a peaceful dis- 
trict in Mayo, and to carry out 
ambushes and attacks on the 
local R.1.C., while men from 
far Donegal would operate in 
Cork. 

Still acting on this sound 
principle—few men are really 
upset by the sight of burnt 
houses until they see their own 
going up in flames—flying col- 
wmns were got together in the 
South, and made their way in 
pairs to;Belfast. 

It must be remembered that 
the Truce was in operation at 
this time ; hence the Northern 
Government were quite power- 
less to prevent gunmen moving 
about the country. It must 
also be remembered that the 
British Government were nomi- 
nally governing Ireland; and 
though they made the Crown 
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forces stand fast, no steps 
were taken to confine the acti- 
vities of the I.R.A., for fear of 
disturbing the peace atmos- 
phere. 

During the period of the 
Truce a temporary close season 
for police and soldiers was 
proclaimed by the G.H.Q. of 
the I.R.A. in Dublin; conse- 
quently sport in the South was 
very slack, and it was easy 
to enlist as many gunmen as 
were required for “ active ser- 
vice” in Ulster. 

If the British Government 
possessed any intelligence 
worthy of the name, they must 
have known what was coming. 
At any rate, the fact remains 
that they made no determined 
effort to save Belfast. The 
“peace atmosphere”’ was the 
important factor. 

At one time in the winter of 
1921 the Northern Government 
policed Belfast (or rather Bel- 
fast, less the Marrowbone and 
Falls Road districts) with pla- 
toons of A Specials. For a 
time the city was compara- 
tively quiet, the gunmen having 
a wholesome dread of the A’s. 

In reply the I.R.A. threat- 
ened the Ulster border with 
flying columns, and the larger 
number of these platoons had 
to be rushed off at two hours’ 
notice to the Border. 

The gunmen in Belfast at 
once started in again bombing 
trams of shipyard workers re- 
turning from work, sniping from 
houses, pulling men out of 
trams and killing them in cold 
blood, and generally raising 
hell. 
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Many a night in the trenches 
in France passed more quietly 
than the nights of this winter in 
Belfast ; in fact, hardly a night 
passed without heavy shooting 
in one or more districts. And 
strangely enough, as a general 
rule, the heavier the shooting 
the fewer the casualties. 

It was part of the Sinn Fein 
campaign of terror to give the 
Belfast citizens no rest by day 
or night, and so create alarm 
and despondency, hoping that 
in time the people would lose 
their nerve and insist on the 
Northern Government coming 
to terms at any price with 
Sinn Fein for the sake of 


peace. 

A night would pass quietly 
up to 11.30 P.mM., and the 
citizens of a district would 
think that they were at last 


to have a night of unbroken 


sleep. Then some gunman 
would give the signal by firing 
either a single shot, or else he 
would make the inhabitants 
imagine he was firing a Thomp- 
son machine-gun by taking an 
automatic in each hand and 
firing them in quick succession 
from an attic window. 

At once the signal would be 
taken up in every Sinn Fein 
street in the district, and heavy 
bursts of firing would banish 
all hope of sleep for the night. 

This plan had another re- 
sult. There would be a heavy 
burst of firing after curfew 
hour in a street; police in 
Lancias and Crossleys would 
be at once rushed to the scene 
of the firing, only to find all 
quiet and not a sign of a gun- 
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man to be seen anywhere. Nor 
had any of the inhabitants of 
the street seen one anywhere, 
Hardly had the police returned 
to barracks when the perform. 
ance would be repeated, and 
so on throughout the night, 
By morning the police were 
worn out and thoroughly irri- 
tated by this succession of false 
alarms. 

Roughly a quarter of the 
population is Roman Catholic, 
the great majority of whom are 
only too anxious to be respect- 
able and law-abiding citizens 
if they were allowed to follow 
their own inclinations. 

English people refuse to be- 
lieve that the Roman Catholics 
in the North could be so short- 
sighted and foolish as to or- 
ganise and carry out the cam- 
paign of murder and outrage 
which no man can deny has 
been going on in Belfast with 
hardly a check or respite for 
many months, and they are 
right in one sense and wrong 
in another. This is where the 
diabolical cleverness of Sinn 
Fein has come in. The part 
played by the bulk of the 
Roman Catholic population in 
this campaign has been a sad 
and ignoble one: they have 
been the unwilling accessories 
of crime. It remains to be seen 
when, if ever, the worm will 
have the courage to turn. 

Knowing that the local gun- 
men of Belfast would be in- 
capable, and probably unwill- 
ing, to establish a thorough and 
efficient reign of terror over 
their co-religionists and rela- 
tions, the I.R.A. imported clever 
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and determined gunmen into 
Belfast—men who would have 
no diffidence in explaining to 
the Roman Catholics the part 
they would be expected to play 
in the coming Belfast “ war,” 
nor any reluctance in carrying 
out the punishment promised 
to these unfortunate people if 
they refused to pull their weight, 
or—most serious of all—if they 
gave any information or help 
to the Northern Government. 

For many months the Roman 
Catholics lived a life of terror, 
never knowing the day or hour 
when two or more strange 
gunmen might suddenly appear 
in their houses and demand 
board and lodging for an in- 
definite time; nor when the 
I.R.A. might establish the head- 
quarters of an I.R.A. battalion 
or company with them, or make 
use of their houses as snipers’ 
posts or arsenals. 

But even worse than this: 
the Roman Catholics in a street 
never knew when they might 
receive a peremptory order from 
the I.R.A. to leave their front 
doors ajar and their back doors 
open at a certain hour on a 
certain day. 

This order always meant that 
an outrage—either a police 
ambush, the bombing of a tram 
full of unarmed and innocent 
men, women, and children, or 
the murder of some prominent 
citizen or official—was to be 
attempted in this street. And 
disobedience of this order, if 
found out, meant certain death. 

A favourite form of amuse- 
ment of the I.R.A. used to 
consist in what was commonly 
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called “‘shooting up” a dis- 
trict: these outrages took the 
form of shooting at every 
Loyalist who appeared within 
range for a whole evening, or 
perhaps in merely firing at 
intervals throughout the night 
to alarm the citizens. 

Before one of these shoot-ups 
you might search every house 
in the district to be shot-up till 
dusk, and not find any arms 
or ammunition; but soon after 
dusk a furniture-van would 
appear in some street of the 
district, and at a suitable mo- 
ment men would unload and 
distribute arms to the gunmen. 

When the entertainment was 
over women would carry the 
arms away to the hiding-place 
again, concealing them on their 
persons and under their shawls. 

In time the effect on the 
population became noticeable. 
A motor bicycle back-firing in 
Royal Avenue would cause 
a temporary panic amongst 
women and children. But on 
the whole the Loyalist popula- 
tion stuck it well; and beyond 
a certain amount of unreason- 
able criticism of the Govern- 
ment, showed no signs of the 
terrible strain, and the I.R.A. 
failed to shake the nerves of 
the sorely tried people as a 
whole. 

After a time, finding throwing 
bombs at trams too dangerous 
to be pleasant, the I.R.A. re- 
sorted to the plan of leaving 
bombs, with time-fuses at- 
tached, and hidden in despatch- 
cases, inside trams. 

One morning a tram arrived 
at the Junction in Royal 
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Avenue, where all trams turn, 
and the conductor on going up 
to the top found a despatch- 
case left behind by some pas- 
senger. When he had carried 
the case down he happened to 
hear a peculiar noise in it, and 
on opening the case found a 
live bomb with time-fuse ticking 
away merrily. 

The usual panic ensued, no- 
body knowing what to do. 
Luckily a kerb flower-seller (an 
ex-soldier and a Roman Catho- 
lic) happened to be standing 
close by, and had the presence 
of mind to throw the water he 
kept for his flowers over the 
bomb, and so saved a critical 
situation. The Junction is al- 
ways crowded, and an explo- 
sion would have killed or in- 
jured many. 

The sequel is significant. The 
Corporation voted a grant of 
£50 to the gallant flower-seller, 
but when they came to look 
for him he had completely dis- 
appeared. 

Can there be any doubt in 
the mind of any reasonable 
man why this unfortunate 
flower-seller disappeared ? 

The infamous canard that 
all this campaign of outrages 
was started and has been car- 
ried on by the Loyalists in 
Ulster against the Roman 
Catholics is contrary to all 
facts and common-sense. What 
object could the Loyalists pos- 
sibly have? To ruin them- 
selves? For that is the logical 
and inevitable end if the cam- 
paign is carried on long enough. 
The English people have more 
horse-sense than to believe that 
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the Ulster Loyalists are deter. 
mined to ruin themselves. 

On the other hand, what ig 
the object of Sinn Fein? Per. 
fectly plain, and they make 
no secret of it, boasting openly 
of how they mean to carry out 
their plan. 

Sinn Fein expects and is 
determined by this brutal cam- 
paign of murder to strike terror 
into the hearts of the Ulster 
Loyalists, and so eventually 
to force them under the heel 
of a Sinn Fein Parliament in 
Dublin. 

What is the object of a cer- 
tain large portion of the Eng- 
lish Press in trying to fix the 
guilt of this campaign of mur- 
der, outrage, and arson on the 
Northern Government and the 
Loyalists of Ulster? Also per- 
fectly plain. 

Collins knew well that the 
South could never carry on a 
Government without the North’s 
contribution of taxes — the 
South is already on the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

Lloyd George’s wonderful 
Irish settlement depended on 
Collins’s success, which, again, 
depended on forcing the North 
to join him. If Collins crashed, 
Lloyd George would follow suit. 
Hence the pressure brought to 
bear by the English Govern- 
ment Press on unfortunate 
Ulster. 

Now it is not suggested that 
the réle of the Loyalists in 
Belfast is invariably that of a 
passive target for the bullet 
of the Sinn Fein sniper, and 
that he never hits back. 

After all, the Ulster Loyalists 
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are only human, and as a 
matter of fact not particularly 
patient under injuries, espe- 
cially when those injuries take 
the form of assassination, in- 
cendiarism, and brigandage. 

The Loyalists in Belfast have 
undoubtedly hit back, and hit 
very hard at times; but the 
primary responsibility for these 
reprisals rests with those who 
start the trouble, though the 
principle of reprisals is quite 
indefensible when carried out 
by private individuals. 

It is beyond dispute that 


Vv. SINN FEIN 


Few people in England realise 
that the recent victory of Sinn 
Fein over the British Govern- 
ment was largely due to excel- 


lent propaganda work in Eng- 
land, Australia, Canada, Amer- 
ica, and Europe. A victory is 
also claimed over the English 


Army and nation; but any 
man who is not a Celt knows 
that this is nonsense. 
Incidentally it would be in- 
teresting to know how much of 
the Sinn Fein funds collected 
during the late war all over the 
world was spent on propaganda, 
and how much on actual fight- 
ing—very probably the former 
largely exceeded the latter. 
When Sinn Fein started its 
80-called war on Ulster, they 
wisely determined to carry on 
with the same policy which 
had proved so successful against 
the British Government — 
namely, to wage war by means 
of the weapons of propaganda, 
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the trouble in Belfast has been 
started time and again by the 
I.R.A. gunmen; the Loyalists 
then become maddened at the 
murder of friends and rela- 
tions, and the wilder element 
of them turns on the Roman 
Catholics, and quite innocent 
people suffer. Such incidents 
must always occur in times of 
civil strife. 

Take away the gunmen of 
the I.R.A., and Belfast would 
be as peaceful and well-be- 
haved a city as any in the 
Empire. 


PROPAGANDA. 
outrage, and underhand in- 
trigue. 

The ordinary Englishman still 
cannot realise that it is quite 
possible to win a “war” by 
outrage, intrigue, and propa- 
ganda—always provided that 
they are ruthlessly and per- 
sistently applied, and that 
there are sufficient funds—and 
clings to the old-fashioned idea 
that a war is settled by the 
bayonet. He has probably 
taken part in several extreme- 
ly unpleasant bayonet charges 
himself, and knows what an 
efficient weapon it is to win 
complete victory if handled 
with determination. He has 
also a supreme contempt for 
propaganda, and no belief in 
its efficiency. 

Let him get rid of that foolish 
and old-fashioned idea once and 
for all—the victory nowadays 
is to him who can write the 
cleverest propaganda, shoot the 
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most of his fellow-countrymen 
in the back unawares, put the 
wind most vertically up the 
politicians, or bomb the most 
women and children from the 
cover of other women without 
coming to harm himself. 

Talk of an invasion of Ulster 
by Sinn Fein leads the ordinary 
Englishman to look for a cam- 
paign like the invasion of Bel- 
gium by the Boches. His mind 
expects stirring accounts of 
swift advances of Sinn Fein 
columns of troops into Ulster, 
sieges and terrible battles, gal- 
lant bayonet charges by Sinn 
Fein gunmen, and equally gal- 
lant stands of Ulstermen with 
their backs to the wall. 

A soul-stirring picture; but 
though the Ulsterman would 
certainly answer his name at 
the parade, the Sinn Fein 
gunman would be absent. 

But the I.R.A. had no such 
picture in its mind’s eye when 
it was settled to wage “‘ war ”’ 
on Ulster, in order to force her 
to submit to Sinn Fein. They 
knew that in a fair and open 
fight the Ulsterman would show 
the world the true value of the 
Sinn Fein gunman as a soldier. 
At present the world takes him 
at his own valuation. 

No. With every reason they 
argued that if they could beat 
the Government of the greatest 
Empire in the world by pro- 
paganda, ambush, and outrage, 
they might surely start in on 
wee Ulster with every reason- 
able hope of success. And they 
would have undoubtedly been 
equally successful if the Ulster 
Government had been made of 
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the same inferior metal as the 
British Government. 

This argument appeared quite 
sound (at any rate on paper), 
and was the means of inducing 
certain people in America and 
elsewhere to open their purses 
again and to put up a further 
supply of the all-conquering 
dollar, in order to complete 
the freedom of Ireland by the 
crushing of Ulster. 

The dollars were quickly con- 
verted into arms and propa- 
ganda, and the invasion started. 

The Ulsterman knew what 
was coming and warned the 
Englishman, who replied that 
if Sinn Fein gunmen from the 
South attacked the North, Eng- 
lish troops would defend the 
latter. 

The attack started, and con- 
tinued by murdering police, 
bombing trams of known Loyal- 
ists, shiping, assassinating pro- 
minent Loyalists, burning fac- 
tories and shops—in fact, by 
all the well-known methods of 
Sinn Fein warfare. 

At the same time the Pub- 
licity Department in Dublin 
worked much overtime, turn- 
ing out blood-curdling accounts 
of the pogroms of Roman 
Catholics in Ulster (especially 
in Belfast) by Orange gunmen. 
These articles were sent to all 
the principal papers in Eng- 
land, oversea Dominions, U.8.A., 
and Europe. The extra hot 
ones were reserved for the 
Southern Press in order to feed 
the flames of hatred for the 
North. 

The Englishman, though at 
heart most anxious to help the 
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Ulsterman, was now completely 
bothered to know what was 
actually happening in Ulster, 
and whom to believe (as Sinn 
Fein intended he should be). 

The Ulsterman declared that 
the I.R.A. were invading his 
country ; the Shinner screamed 
that Orange mobs, by order 
of the Northern Government, 
were exterminating Roman 
Catholics in the North. 

A pause, and the Ulsterman 
declared that if the English- 
man did not come to his help, 
the North was lost. The Shin- 
ner promptly countered by tell- 
ing the Englishman that if he 
did not intervene at once there 
would be no Roman Catholics 
left in the North to save. 

The Englishman, still only 
too anxious to help his Ulster 
friend, did his best to find out 
which of these two contradic- 
tory statements was true, and, 
of course, failed hopelessly, as 
Sinn Fein meant and hoped he 
would. 

Possibly at this point the 
English thought there might be 
a grain of truth in both state- 
ments, contradictory though 
they were. 

As stated previously, the 
Englishman looked carefully for 
the usual signs of an old- 
fashioned invasion, and could 
find none. He then listened 
to the Sinn Fein side of the 
story, found evidence of an 
orgy of murder and outrage, 
especially in Belfast, and was 
more puzzled than ever to 
understand the situation. 

On the surface it looked as 
though the Ulsterman’s story 
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of an invasion was a bogy, 
with which he hoped to break 
up the Treaty, and that there 
was a large element of truth 
in the Shinner’s story of the 
extermination of Roman Cath- 
olics in the North by Orange 
gunmen. 

The Sinn Fein propaganda 
was going strong, according to 
plan. 

The truth is that the English- 
man has found it impossible 
to understand the situation in 
Ulster, or to believe that she is 
in dire peril. 

And the reason of this is 
that the Englishman’s judg- 
ment has been completely led 
astray by clever Sinn Fein 
propaganda, published broad- 
cast through the Empire by 
the Government Press. 

The significance of this can- 
not be overrated ; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that if this 
state of ignorance is allowed 
to continue in England in- 
definitely, Sinn Fein will surely 
reap the full harvest of its 
diabolically clever propaganda 
and system of intrigue. And 
this system was not built up 
in a day nor even in a century ; 
nor is it hard to realise who 
formed and perfected such a 
system of deceit and trickery. 

On the other hand, if the 
Northern Government once fully 
realises that history teaches 
us the simple lesson that it is 
the duty of all Governments, 
whose real business it is to 
meet and defeat the attacks of 
such mean antagonists and trus- 
trate their conspiracies, to op- 
pose the savage violence of all 
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revolutionists with even-handed 
justice, no matter how stern 
and terrible, all will yet be well 
with Ulster. 

Further, there is no doubt 
that it is a sound policy to 
meet lying propaganda with 
truthful propaganda. The 
power of the Press nowadays, 
insomuch that every man reads 
one or more newspapers, is 80 
great that if one party is con- 
tinually publishing abuse of a 
second party which never re- 
plies, it becomes a case of 
judgment by default; and in 
the end the man in the street 
will believe the accusations 
against the silent party, no 
matter how wild and absurd 
they may be. 

Once this is done, Sinn Fein 
propaganda and intrigue will 
be fully exposed in their filthy 
nakedness to the eyes of all 
Englishmen; and in spite of 
the frantic efforts of the Eng- 
lish§Government to force Ulster 
in under the South, the in- 
vasion of Ulster by Sinn Fein 
will have failed. 

Since the Provisional Govern- 
ment took over the govern- 
ment (?) of Southern Ireland, 
the confusion and chaos in all 
Government departments in 
Dublin have grown daily greater 
and greater, with one notable 
exception—the Publicity De- 
partment. 

This department, far from 
showing any of the signs of 
ceasing to function, which the 
other departments have shown 
with ever-increasing greatness, 
has increased its output many 
times over both in quantity 
and quality. 
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The following, which ap- 
peared one morning in the 
‘Irish Independent,’ is an ex- 
ample of what this department 
can turn out for home consump- 
tion when it really gets busy. 

Probably few, if any, Eng- 
lish readers saw this fine pro- 
paganda effort ; also it is more 
than likely that many will not 
believe that such a collection 
of ‘‘ frigid and calculated lies ” 
really did appear in any news- 
paper outside the yellow press of 
the U.S.A. 


EXTERMINATION PLAN 
IN BELFAST. 


STARVATION AND MURDER. 
APPALLING DAYS. 


CatHotic CoMMITTEE’s STATEMENT— 


“Worse off than are the Ar- 
menians,” 

“ Belfast Catholics being grad- 
ually but certainly exterminated 
by murder, assault, and starva- 
tion.” 

“Their houses burned, streets 
swept by snipers, life unbearable. 
Military forces inactive, Special 
Police hostile, Northern Govern- 
ment either culpable or ineffi- 
cient.” 

“Your Government saved the 
Armenians, Bulgarians. Belfast 
Catholics getting worse treat- 
ment. Last two days here ap- 
palling.” 


The foregoing is a telegram 
sent to Mr Churchill and Mr 
Chamberlain by the Belfast 
Catholic Protection Committee. 


“If the extremist section in the 
Free State had a couple of days’ 
experience of the Short Strand 
and Marrowbone areas, they 
would soon agree to differ down 
South.” 


This is from the message of 
a Press Correspondent, which 
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forms an appropriate addendum 
to the telegram. 

There are many honest and 
peacefully - disposed Roman 
Catholics in Belfast; and if 
they were once free of the 
terror of the I.R.A. they would 
be the first to admit that 
the above extract from the 
notorious ‘ Irish Independent ’ 
is nothing but a collection of 
calculated lies. 

A bald lie is generally a 
stupid and dangerous form of 
propaganda, but not always in 
Ireland. And, moreover, in 
this case the Sinn Fein Pub- 
licity Department was produc- 
ing the stuff many of its news- 
paper readers wanted to read. 

And in turning out such evil 
reading they have several ob- 
jects in view: to discredit the 
Northern Government in the 


eyes of England, America, and 
the rest of the world ; to alien- 
ate sympathy from the Ulster 
Loyalists and make the English 
people think and believe that 
they are savages who are not 


worth saving, even if they 
should be threatened with 
annihilation ; and lastly, they 
hope to incite the extreme 
Loyalist section in Belfast to 
commit outrages on the Roman 
Catholics there, and so provide 
material for genuine propa- 
ganda, 

Though there are copious 
details given of the alleged 
murder of Roman Catholics 
by Protestant gunmen, no de- 
tails are given of the actual 
process and results of the star- 
vation of Roman Catholics, 
presumably by the Northern 
Government ; possibly this is 
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a subject which is better dealt 
with by the imagination of the 
readers of the ‘ Independent.’ 

As regards the allegation 
that the Roman Catholics under 
the Northern Government are 
worse off than the Armenians 
under the Turk, it is probable 
that if Sinn Fein could have a 
really good dose of the Turkish 
régime, they might learn the 
real meaning of the word pog- 
rom as distinct from its meaning 
in propaganda. 

The Specials are charged with 
being hostile,—they are, but 
only against the Sinn Fein 
gunmen, who are striving with 
all their might to ruin Ulster. 
Further, can any one be more 
hostile than the I.R.A. have 
been towards both the R.I.C. 
and the Ulster Special Con- 
stabulary ? 

If these accusations are true, 
then the British Government 
ought to have taken steps at 
once to protect the Roman 
Catholics in the North. 

If they are not true, then 
steps ought to have been taken 
to prevent any more vile propa- 
ganda of this sort being pub- 
lished; and more important 
still, the deceit of Sinn Fein 
propaganda should have been 
exposed in the English Press. 

** During curfew hours, when 
only Crown forces had access 
to the streets,” is a favourite 
expression of Sinn Fein pro- 
paganda when describing some 
nocturnal murder in Belfast. 
The reader is meant to infer 
that because the general public 
are denied access to the streets 
during curfew hours, and only 
the Crown forces have access, 
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that any murder committed 
during these hours must of 
necessity have been committed 
by the Crown forces. In reality 
most of the shooting done in 
Belfast during curfew hours is 
done by Sinn Fein gunmen 
from the windows and roofs of 
houses. 

Unfortunate policemen on 
duty in the streets during 
curfew hours have been mur- 
dered by a shot fired from some 
house, probably from behind, 
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for fear that the policeman 
might see the flash and fire 
back or raid the house. And if 
the house is close to a Loyalist 
street, so best, as then there 
is always a possibility that the 
shot might have been fired by 
a Loyalist. 

Further, Sinn Fein gunmen 
often lurk in dark passages at 
night to try and shoot Loyal- 
ists or policemen, always from 
behind, and then run for some 
I.R.A., lair. 


VI. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SHIPYARDS. 


During the late war with 
Germany the population of Ire- 
land was divided into three 
parties—Loyalists, rebels, and 
neutrals. 

The Loyalists made up for 
their lack of numbers by their 
enthusiastic and whole-hearted 
support of England and her 
cause. The rebels seized every 
opportunity of helping Ger- 
many and harming England 
which they could find or make, 
and incidentally were not too 
proud to make more money 
out of England than they had 
ever in their wildest dreams 
hoped to make in this world 
or any other. The neutrals— 
always a large party in Ireland, 
whose numbers fluctuate ac- 
cording to the fortunes of the 
contending parties — endeav- 
oured to obtain a firm seat on 
the top of the fence and 
stay there. At the same time 
they never ceased trying to 
spot the winner—a favourite 
game in Ireland. 


The shipyards of Belfast are 
as fine as any in the world, 
and when the war broke out 
the shipyard workers were loyal 
to a man. They are again 
now, for reasons which will be 
explained. 

The call for fighting men 
found the shipyard workers 
willing and eager to fight for 
the Empire when her day of 
trouble came; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that every 
worker, if he had been allowed, 
would have chucked his well- 
paid job in the yards and 
fought in the trenches of France 
for a bob a day, and been proud 
of it. 

Great men, in spite of all 
the mud the English Radical 
may throw at them. Rough 
they may be, as are most men 
who have to deal with rough 
work, but as true as the steel 
they work at and the ship 
they build. And when they 
fought to save England the 
English Radical had no fault 
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to find with them, but waited 
until he was out of the wood 
and the Ulsterman in trouble 
—the usual policy of the mean 
Radical. 

So keen were these shipyard 
workers to fight for the Empire 
that nearly 10,000 were gone 
before the Admiralty woke up 
to the fact and stopped any 
more going. 

The shipyard authorities 
were now faced with the prob- 
lem of not only replacing the 
10,000 men who had gone to 
fight for England, but also of 
finding many more in order 
that they might carry out the 
increased orders of the Admir- 
alty to build ships for England 
—ships which were vital if the 
troops in France were to be 
fed and the Empire saved. 

It was quite useless to look 
to England or Scotland for 
skilled shipyard workers—there 
only remained unskilled labour. 
In order to take in unskilled 
men a scheme of labour dilu- 
tion was arranged, generously 
approved by the trades and 
labour unions. 

Again it was useless to look 
to England, Scotland, or Ulster 
for these men—there only re- 
mained to fill the places of 
those who had responded to 
the call of King and country 
by taking men from the South 
and West of Ireland. 

The wages were high and 
the working conditions most 
favourable. There followed a 

incursion of stalwart 
young Celts from the South 
and West. 

Probably the shipyard au- 
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thorities were most adverse to 
this peaceful penetration of 
Ulster from the South, but 
ships had to be built at any 
cost. 

These men were Roman 
Catholics and most of them 
Sinn Feiners, and their ideals 
and outlook were strongly anti- 
English. 

A short time before these 
men came North the anti- 
conscription campaign in the 
South had proved most suc- 
cessful; but they had been 
badly scared by the idea of 
being sent to the trenches in 
France, and felt sure that, 
once they were working on 
industrial work in the Belfast 
shipyards, their skins would 
be safe. 

At first the new workers 
from the South kept quiet, 
but as soon as they felt that 
they were firmly installed in 
the shipyards, they proclaimed 
their Sinn Fein principles and 
took the offensive against the 
loyal workers. 

News of German victories 
were openly cheered by these 
rebels, likewise the defeats of 
the Allies. The most bitter 
anti-English epithets, such as 
“To hell with England,” were 
chalked in large letters on the 
sides of the ships which were 
being built for England. 

And so they continued to 
the end of the war, growing 
bolder and more openly dis- 
loyal as time went on. 

Thousands of the loyal ship- 
yard workers who h4d volun- 
teered at the beginning of the 
war never returned ; those who 
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did found their jobs held by 
Sinn Fein rebels from the 
South, who boasted openly of 
their hatred of everything 
English. 

We now come to 1920, when 
the murder campaign in the 
South was in full swing, suc- 
cessful, and unchecked. The 
Sinn Fein party had by now 
become a power in the land, 
and felt that they had the 
hated North at their mercy. 

At the beginning of the war 
the Sinn Fein young men from 
the South had also flocked to 
the Derry shipyards, where 
they had filled the places of 
the loyal workers who had to 
fight as in Belfast, but to a 
greater extent. 

Sinn Fein now determined 
on a bold stroke, and in July 
1920 the Sinn Fein workers 


in the Derry yards drove out 
the remnant of the Protestant 
workers, severely beating many 
of them, and completely gained 
the upper hand there. 

This outrageous treatment 


aroused fierce indignation 
amongst the loyal workers in 
the Belfast yards, and angry 
passions were further inflamed 
by the threats of Sinn Fein to 
mete out a similar fate to the 
Belfast loyal workers. 

The climax came with the 
murder of Colonel Smyth, 
D.8.0. (a Banbridge man), in 
the County Club in Cork by 
I.R.A. gunmen, and the re- 
fusal of the Southern railway 
men to allow the brave soldier’s 
body to be taken by train for 
burial in the North. 
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The rebels in the Belfast 
yards were then plainly told 
that they must either sign g 
pledge of loyalty to the King, 
and a declaration that they 
were not in sympathy with the 
Sinn Fein murder campaign, or 
get out. 

The rebel workers refused to 
sign, and the loyal workers 
promptly pitched them out of 
the yards. 

The expulsion of these rebels 
from the Belfast shipyards has 
been trumpeted broadcast for 
propaganda purposes through- 
out England and America. 

Sinn Fein has wailed to the 
world that the brutal Belfast 
Protestants have turned the 
unfortunate Roman Catholics 
out of the shipyards in their 
blind hatred of Roman Cath- 
olics; but Sinn Fein always 
carefully avoids telling the world 
that these so-called “ unfortu- 
nate Roman Catholics” were 
openly avowed rebels and ene- 
mies of the King. Nor do they 
say a word of the brutal way 
the Protestants were treated 
by the “unfortunate Roman 
Catholics ” in the Derry ship- 
yards. 

Unfortunately many people 
in England and America believe 
what Sinn Fein has told them 
so often, and believe that the 
Protestant workers really did 
turn the Roman Catholics out 
simply from motives of bigotry 
and hate. 

It was nothing of the sort, 
but simply the resolve of loyal 
men to have nothing to do 
with the King’s enemies. 
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There never was any question 
of religion; and the proof is 
that there are still loyal Roman 
Catholic workers in the Belfast 
shipyards. 

And if these expelled rebels 
had been loyal subjects of 
the King they could still be 
working in the yards, no matter 
what their religion might be. 

Englishmen can hardly be- 
lieve it possible that religion 
can be used for political pro- 
paganda purposes, but such is 
the policy of Sinn Fein. 

Let English workers put 
themselves in the place of the 
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Belfast yard workers, remem- 
bering that these shipyards 
were built from mud slobs by 
the grit, determination, and 
energy of the Ulster Loyalists, 
and say honestly what action 
they would have taken. 

How would they have treated 
rebel workers in England— 
men who cheered English de- 
feats and gloried in Boche 
victories ? 

There can only be one answer 
—they would have done the 
same as the loyal shipyard 
workers in Belfast did in 
1920. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE MAID. 


BY G. H. GANDY. 


THE MAID was elderly, and 
had seen many years’ service 
as a pilot cutter on the south- 
west coast of Ireland. For 
over thirty years she had been 
in the one place, in the re- 
spectable service of the Cork 
Harbour Commissioners, till one 
sad day a brand-new and 
larger boat came to take her 
place, and The Maid was laid up 
awaiting disposal. Her new 
owner wished her over in Eng- 
land, but so faithful was she 
to the dear old Emerald Isle 
that she opened a butt on the 
Way across and was only with 
the greatest difficulty brought 
into Falmouth in a sinking 
condition. There she was re- 
paired, and after various vicis- 
situdes eventually found rest 
in a mud berth somewhere 
in the upper reaches of the 
Thames, where she lay dis- 
masted, a prey to the curiosity 
of many small boys passing 
on their way to and from 
school. It was here that a 
60-h.p. paraffin engine bought 
cheap from the Disposals Board 
was put into her, and such 
alterations as were required by 
a Board of Trade surveyor 
carried out. 

On a fine July morning in 
1921 The Maid was again 
afloat, and towed down river 
to the wharf, where she was 


I. 


to be finally fitted out and 
loaded with a cargo for starving 
Russia. 

At Greenwich the four indi- 
viduals who were to accompany 
and control The Maid on her 
travels had plenty to do. The 
crew consisted of the Owner, 
the Skipper, Old Bill, and 
Jack. The Owner was ship- 
ping as engineer in charge of 
the 60-h.p. motor and also 
as supercargo, for the reason 
that, as well as being owner 
of the ship, he was also owner 
of the cargo—a valuable one 
corsisting of several thousand 
pairs of boots, one motor-boat, 
and as much foodstuff as he 
could cram into the ship in 
addition. 

Business at home being stag- 
nant to a degree, he had 
turned to mysterious Russia 
as a possible field for enter- 
prise. 

The cargo he intended to 
take to Petrograd as a specu- 
lation in the style of the 
Merchant Adventurers of long 
ago. 

Old Bill, a sailor-man of 
many years and many voyages, 
whose official age according to 
his discharge-book was only 
fifty-three, but who in strictest 
confidence would own to more 
nearly three score and ten, 
had been in charge of The 
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Maid ever since she left the 
service of the Commissioners 
of Cork. He knew her and 
loved her, having lived on 
poard in the tiny forecastle 
for nearly two years, and in 
spite of her many failings and 
idiosyneracies was inordinately 
proud of the little ship. 

He and the Owner had 
boundless confidence in her 
capabilities. 

A confidence secretly un- 
shared by the Skipper, newly 
joined, who had never before 
sailed foreign in such a pigmy 
—The Maid was less than sixty 
feet long over all—and by Jack, 
the combined cook and able 
seaman, whose talk was all of 
10,000-ton steamboats and their 
comforts. But seamen can’t 
be choosers during a shipping 
slump, and Jack was glad to 
get a ship of any kind. 

There was no lack of activity 
on board. By the aid of a 
crane the masts were stepped 
—The Maid was yawl-rigged 
—rigging set up, sails bent, 
running gear rove, and all the 
thousand and one things done 
which are required to fit a 
ship for sea after months of 
laying up. Charts, signal-flags, 
rockets, rope, paint arrived at 
the Skipper’s order from the 
East India Dock Road; also 
@ new compass to replace the 
battered relic already on the 
ship. 

The problem of the compass 
is an instance of one of the 
many little difficulties of in- 
stallation which were encoun- 
tered and successfully sur- 
mounted. 
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The Maid was steered by 
means of a long iron tiller, 
which projected far too near 
the compass for the latter’s 
health. Whenever the tiller 
was moved the compass moved 
in sympathy, which at sea 
would have caused the ship 
to follow a false and extremely 
serpentine course, if not per- 
haps a completely circular one 
like a kitten chasing its own 
tail. There was no alternative 
position for the compass, and 
it was highly inconvenient to 
cut down the length of the 
tiller. The knotty problem 
was resolved by placing the 
compass low, somewhere on a 
level with the steersman’s shins, 
where the movement of the 
tiller caused only an inappre- 
ciable amount of deviation. 
Inappreciable for The Maid, 
that is. A quarter of a point 
is quite appreciable in some 
ships and not appreciated 
either. 

Soon the ship was ready to 
load cargo. The boots were in 
large packing-cases, and it was 
soon evident that by no manner 
of human ingenuity could all 
these cases be fitted into the 
hold. The Owner forthwith 
gave the order to break up 
the cases and stow the boots 
loose. This was done, and the 
deck was piled high with broken 
packing-cases and loose boots. 
Space being of such import- 
ance, numbers of the boots 
were stowed in the after-cabin 
or engine-room, whichever you 
please to call it. True, the 
Owner and Skipper slept there, 
the one in a bunk and the 
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other in a hammock, and there- 
fore the place deserved the 
name of cabin; but, on the 
other hand, most of the cabin 
space was taken up by the 
engine, and therefore quite 
reasonably might have been 
called the engine-room or 
machinery space. 

At last all the boots had 
been stowed, and it was found 
possible to add a dozen bags 
of sugar and flour, and various 
cases of tea, chocolate, soap, 
and whisky before putting the 
hatches on. Then came the 
deck load, consisting of cases 
of corned-beef and ten steel 
barrels of paraffin for the en- 
gine, each weighing five hun- 
dredweight, and it became 
obvious that the problem of 
lashing the barrels, hoisting 
and securing the life-boat, 


II. 


In the afternoon when the 
tide turned, The Maid cast off 
before an appreciative audi- 
ence of loafers and longshore- 
men. 

Strange sounds came up the 
after-hatch from the Owner, 
but not a sign of a kick from 
the engine, so the Skipper 
hoisted forestaysail and mizzen, 
and proceeded to move slowly 
off down the river with the 
tide and the evening breeze. 

*“Where are you bound ? ” 
shouted one of the longshore- 
men. 

** Roosha ! ” cried Bill as the 
ship drifted off. 

“You'll never come back,” 
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hoisting the 17-ft. motor-boat 
and securing it comfortably on 
a bed of corned-beef 
would have to be put off and 
tackled on the next day. 

And tackled with a will it 
was, so that some sort of order 
was evolved from the chaos 
on the deck, though very little 
of this latter was visible to 
walk on, much to Old Bill’s 
disapproval. 

“It’s a shame to see The 
Maid all cluttered up with 
boats, boxes, and barrels on 
deck, just like a blooming 
bum-boat,” said he. 

From that moment he con- 
ceived a hatred of the heavy 
and superfluous motor - boat, 
which hatred was subsequently 
intensified every time he as- 
sisted in the laborious business 
of hoisting it in or out. 


came discouragingly over the 
water. 

“Not if we had a Jonah 
like you aboard we shouldn’t,” 
roared the Skipper, who re 
sented having aspersions cast 
on the safety of the ship of 
which he was in charge. 

Soon the heavy mainsail was 
hoisted, and The Maid joined 
the stream of traffic going sea- 
ward down London river. 

The engine, which had had 
a satisfactory half-hour’s trial 
run the previous day, now for 
some unaccountable reason 
jibbed hopelessly and refused 
to start. After cranking des- 
perately and adjusting and re- 
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adjusting everything possible, 
the Owner confessed himself 
temporarily beaten, and came 
on deck mopping his brow to 
enjoy the summer evening and 
the sight of the lower river. 

Bill was steering when he 
emerged from the hatchway 
after his unsuccessful tussle 
with the engine. 

“ The Maid don’t take kindly 
to an engine, nor never will. 
It’s sailing she wants. Look 
how fine she’s slipping along 
now with just this little drop 
of wind,” said he. 

She was sailing no better 
than she should, and in the 
light wind several barges were 
creeping upon her—but then 
Bill was always biassed in 
favour of The Maid. But he 
was perfectly right about the 
engine. As later events proved, 
The Maid must have cast a 
spell over it. 

The Skipper had decided to 
drop down as far as possible 
past Gravesend with the tide, 
anchor for the night, and finally 
clear the river with the morn- 
ing’s ebb. Bill, who swore he 
knew the river like a book, 
was left at the tiller with in- 
structions to sing out when 
the tide showed signs of easing 
and the ship stopped making 
good progress. 

When next the Skipper came 
on deck the progress had cer- 
tainly stopped, but curiously 
enough the tide was still run- 
ning. A glance at the Lower 
Hope Light showed the reason. 
Bill had tried a short cut at 
the bottom of the ebb, and 
The Maid had quietly taken 
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the mud. This was not very 
serious, as in an hour the tide 
would be making and float her 
again. So the sails were 
lowered, the anchor let go, 
and all hands turned in snug 
till the morning. 

The next day dawned bright 
and fine with a favourable 
light south-west wind, and 
The Maid cleared the mouth 
of the Thames, making three 
to four knots. By noon she 
was abreast the Edinburgh 
Light Vessel guarding the chan- 
nel of that name, which is one 
of the principal gateways of 
the Thames. But The Maid 
was making for the Elbe and 
Kiel Canal, and had to make 
northing before striking across 
to the eastward, so she con- 
tinued up the Black Deep, 
running before the lightening 
breeze. 

It was a perfect day, and, 
thanks to the bright sunlight 
and blue sky above, the usually 
drab - coloured estuary water 
shone blue as the open sea. 
There was too much heat-haze 
obscuring the distance to please 
an anxious navigator, and the 
breeze was too light for any- 
thing but a very lazy rate of 
progress ; nevertheless, it was 
a day when, given a pipe and 
a sufficiency of tobacco to 
smoke or to chew, the seaman 
feels content and pleased above 
all landsmen. 

But the behaviour of the 
engine completely spoilt the 
Owner’s enjoyment. Nothing 
would start it, and he spent 
the day below taking it to 
pieces, peering into its inmost 
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recesses, trying to probe the 
secret of its obstinacy. 

At eight o’clock that evening 
the Sunk Light Vessel was 
reached, and The Maid headed 
E.N.E. across the North Sea; 
but she did not get far on her 
way, for the wind died away 
altogether, and she lay be- 
calmed all that night and next 
day. 

This gave the Owner and 
Skipper a good opportunity of 
overhauling the engine; but 
in spite of retiming (or because 
of it), and a great expenditure 
of energy on the starting-handle 
—and a 60-h.p. marine engine 
takes some starting by hand— 
all efforts were futile, and it 
was decided by two disgusted 
and perspiring individuals to 
do no more till Brunshiittel 
was reached, and the services 
of a motor expert could be 
obtained. 

But if the calm continued 
thus, would that objective ever 
be attained? Two days out 
and motionless almost within 
sight of the English coast, with 
an obstinate auxiliary which 
did nothing but rouse the 
temper! One expects to be 
becalmed sometimes in a sail- 
ing ship, but to lie helpless as 
a log in the water when there 
is 60-h.p. available in the motor, 
if only it would start, is too 
exasperating for any vocabu- 
lary to do justice to. 

The Owner chafed visibly 
while all the known tricks 
of raising a breeze were re- 
sorted to. 

A large clasp-knife was stuck 
into the mast, and the wind was 
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whistled for in various ¢ 
of melody, sacred and profane, 

At last it came, a foul hard 
wind from the east. But a 
any rate The Maid was moving 
through the water again, though 
to the northward, as eastward 
was impossible. After a day 
of laborious tacking, the wind 
freshened considerably round 
about midnight and blew from 
the south, bowling the ship 
towards the Dutch coast at 4 
good six and a half knots. 

The Maid was lively, curtsey- 
ing and bobbing to the seas in 
a skittish manner for so old 
@ spinster, but, as Bill was 
careful to point out, she was a 
dry boat, and shipped few seas 
on deck. But a good deal of 
water was coming through her 
seams, and the pump had to 
be worked rather too frequently. 

The seams of a wooden ship 
after lying up long out of the 
water take some time to tighten 
up, and that, coupled with the 
straining owing to the waves 
and the press of sail, soon kept 
ohe man pumping continuously 
as the wind freshened to a gale. 

The day dawned wickedly 
with rain and a sky that 
promised dirt. 

The Skipper had hoped to 
sight the Haaks Light Vessel 
off the Dutch coast for his 
whereabouts, but nothing could 
be seen through the rain but 
leaden clouds poised on a tum- 
bling sea. So The Maid, for 
lorn in the grey waste, was put 
to run northward to round the 
Texel before turning eastward 
along the German coast. 

She was certainly travelling 
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at a good speed well over eight 
knots, the pumps throwing a 
heavy stream of water at every 
roll. 

If she did not ship a sea by 
the head one came in at the 
waist, to drench the steersman 
at the tiller. The decks were 
running water and leaking free- 
ly, so that there was not a dry 
spot in cabin or foc’sle. Jack 
managed to serve hot porridge 
for breakfast, but ensuing meals 
were hunks of bully and bread. 
No pot, pan, or kettle could 
be kept steady on the stove as 
The Maid banged drunkenly 
along. 

With nine sea miles left 
astern in every hour after all 
the previous delays the Skipper 
was loth to shorten sail, but 
manifestly the time had come 
for reefing, or The Maid would 
drive and bury herself, so all 
hands were set to work to reef 
the mainsail. The extra strain 
of the reefing tackle was too 
much for the weather-beaten 
old canvas, and the seams began 
to run. There was nothing for 
it but-to lower the mainsail in 
a hurry and continue running 
under forestaysail and mizzen, 
with the mainsail down and 
mainboom securely lashed amid- 
ships. 

Then, to cheer the dripping 
oil-skinned crew on deck, sun- 
light shone through the clouds. 
It lighted up the wave tops, 
glistened in the rigging, and 
spirits rose wonderfully, though 
the gale still blew as strong as 
ever. 

With the reduction of sail 
The Maid was doing a niore 
VOL. COXI.—NO. MCOLXXXIV. 
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comfortable six knots going 
east, making straight for the 
Elbe, or so at least the Skipper 
hoped. For two days he had 
been running on a rough-and- 
ready reckoning, with not a 
sight of anything to verify his 
position. 

Several steamers’ lights were 
seen that night all going the 
same road as The Maid, which 
reassured the Skipper, and 
showed he was on the highway 
after all. 

By morning the powerful 
light of Norderney flashed out, 
telling that The Maid had 
blown across as accurately as 
any steamboat. 

It was clear that the Owner 
had not fully realised the con- 
ditions of such a voyage, firstly, 
from the fact that he had 
brought with him several sets 
of clean sheets—these were in 
use for the first few days, but 
were thereafter discarded for 
the warmer and drier bed of 
blankets—and secondly, from 
a short dialogue which occurred 
during this night. 

The wind had moderated, but 
@ heavy sea remained, and, re- 
lieved of the steadying effect of 
the mainsail, the ship rolled 
abominably. 

The truck at the masthead 
gyrated drunkenly against the 
background of indigo cloud- 
swept sky. The middle watch 
found the Skipper at the tiller 
as the ship drove onward with 
the waves overtaking her from 
astern. 

The Owner suddenly ap- 
peared on deck in a hurry. 

** Put the ship on some other 
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course, Skipper. She’ll roll the 
sticks out of her, and I can’t 
sleep. I’m being banged from 
one side of my bunk to the 
other.” 

“* Tt can’t be done, sir. We're 
on the best possible course at 
present.” 

* But you must stop this 
rolling. You ought to be able 
to.”’ 

The Skipper replied emphat- 
ically that he could do some 
things, but that he was not 
one who could control the 
winds and waves. 

The wind moderating to a 
fresh breeze in the morning, 
the big balloon jib was hoisted 
in the throat halliards in place 
of the damaged mainsail, and 
by afternoon The Maid arrived 
off No. 1 Light Vessel at the 
mouth of the Elbe, luckily at 
the right moment to catch the 
flood tide up. For now the 
wind died away, and the tide 
was all her motive power. It 
turned against her just after 
sunset, and the anchor was 
dropped two miles below Cux- 
haven. 

After a good night’s rest 
Sunday morning was devoted 
to drying clothes and repair- 
ing the mainsail. Anchor was 
weighed in the afternoon, and 
with the gentlest of zephyrs 
the ship proceeded slowly up 
with the tide. 

Off Cuxhaven the signal 
“Where are you bound?” 
was seen to be hoisted ashore, 


but before any answering signa) 
flags could be unearthed the 
Customs launch came along. 
side to make the inquiry. 

The Skipper’s German being 
of the pigeon variety, it wa 
not immediately clear that ow. 
ing to the deck cargo it would 
be necessary to put a Customs 
official on board to see that 
none was disposed of on the 
way up-river. Accordingly 
benevolent-looking official, with 
an imposing beard and teutonie 
corporation, was embarked, and 
the ship was allowed to pro- 
ceed. Father Christmas, 43 
the passenger was nicknamed 
immediately, made himself gen- 
erally useful, and was given 
the honour of standing at the 
tiller. With hardly a breath 
of wind and The Maid drifting 
like a dumb barge, this was not 
@ very arduous or responsible 
position. 

Next morning the ship drifted 
up abreast of Brunshiittel, the 
eastern entrance to the North 
Sea Baltic Canal, once called 
the Kaiser Wilhelm. Here a 
tug came out to take the ship 
through the lock at the entrance, 
and she was soon made fast in 
a snug berth, where she was 
boarded by an individual who 
spoke perfect English, offering 
himself as the ship’s agent, 
ready to undertake any com- 
missions with the greatest cel- 
erity and promising to have 
a party of engineers at work on 
the motor within an hour. 
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Two days were spent at 
Brunshiittel while the engineers 
contended with the motor. 
Their first diagnosis of the 
trouble was ‘“‘lack of beef on 
the starting-handle.” Accord- 
ingly a colossal German me- 
chanic was set to crank her 
up. He did his work thor- 
oughly, perspiration exuding 
from every pore, but com- 
pletely failed to gain a response 
from the engine. 

The starting petrol must be 
stale, said the experts, and a 
fresh supply was obtained. 
Again the stout mechanic lab- 
oured at the handle, but with 
no result. 

The Owner and Skipper had 
been watching the failure with 
secret satisfaction. As there 
now seemed some difference of 
opinion among the experts, 
while the mechanic was mut- 
tering to himself with patently 
desperate intentions, they pro- 
posed that the party should 
adjourn for a conference and a 
“gross bier ” or so. 

Comfortably ensconced at a 
café table, the Owner confessed 
that he had endeavoured to 
retime the engine himself, and 
perhaps it was just possible 
that in replacing some of the 
wheels some slight mistake 
might have been made. He 
also suggested that a larger- 
sized supply-pipe to the car- 
burettor might be fitted. 

With definite instructions to 
work on the party seemed much 
happier, and after a day of 
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great industry the engine was 
coaxed into life. Then after 
claiming and being paid a 
somewhat exorbitant bill the 
engineers left the ship in tri- 
umph, leaving the engine run- 
ning as a proof of their handi- 
work. They had not been gone 
ten minutes when the engine 
got tired, and stopped dead 
just as the canal pilot stepped 
on board. 

Fortunately it was restarted 
without much trouble, the 
clutch was put in gingerly, and 
The Maid proceeded out into 
the canal. 

This was the first time The 
Maid had been propelled under 
power, and was in the nature 
of a full-power trial. The 
Owner had the alternative of 
taking a tow through the canal, 
which would have been cheaper 
than the expenditure of paraffin 
necessary to go through under 
power, but he rightly consid- 
ered that the sheltered waters 
of the canal constituted an ideal 
place for a trial run. 

The full-power trial was a 
heartbreaking business. 

The canal is sixty-five miles 
long, and in that distance the 
motor stopped thirteen times, 
each time needing an average 
of half an hour’s coaxing to 
get it going again. The ship 
took eighteen hours to do the 
distance. Thus the average 
speed of this full-power trial 
worked out to about three and 
a half miles an hour. 

The engine sometimes stopped 
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from too much oil, sometimes 
from too little, sometimes for 
no reason at all; and it always 
misfired. 

During one involuntary halt 
the Skipper stripped and dived 
down to the propeller to see 
if there might not be some 
obstruction there to account 
for the machinery’s strange 
behaviour. But nothing was 
discovered. 

The pilot was impatient for 
a quick passage in order to 
have a longer stay with his 
family before being required 
for another ship. His inquiries 
as to the wellbeing of the 
engine and the speed of the 
ship were frequent and anxious. 
The Skipper dared not look 
him in the face for shame, 
and soon his inquiries were 
badly received, and relations 
became strained in consequence. 

Towards the end of the 
journey the Owner and Skip- 
per slept exhausted in the 
engine-room, being wakened to 
their duties by the cessation 
of the din when the inevitable 
stop occurred. But all things 
come to an end, and Holtenau 
was reached at last in the early 
hours of the morning. 

After the usual Customs for- 
malities, at last a voluntary 
stop was made for a few hours’ 
needed rest. 

On the advice of the agent 
at Holtenau, where there is 
no export duty on spirits, 
eight cases of German rum 
were purchased very cheaply 
and concealed under the cabin 
floorboards. The contents were 
expected to be of use in oil- 





ing the wheels of business jp 
Russia. 

_ At Holtenau, with the North 
Sea and Kiel Canal behind her 
The Maid, after so many de. 
lays, had only accomplished 
four hundred and fifty miles in 
ten days. 

Now, casting off and steer. 
ing out of Kiel Fiord into the 
Baltic, she had another nine 
hundred miles to go befor 
reaching her objective, Petro. 
grad. 
The Mine Chart and Sail. 
ing Directions showed the 
northern part of the Baltic 
and Gulf of Finland still sup. 
posed to be heavily mined, 
no superfluous energy having 
been expended by the various 
independent Baltic States in 
sweeping up these dangerous 
seeds of war, the theory being 
that each successive winter's 
ice would destroy more mines 
than any costly sweeping opera- 
tions. 

But the Admiralty Hydro- 
graphic Office takes no cog- 
nisance of such theories, and 
whole areas were coloured 4 
warning rose colour on the 
chart, with safe narrow lanes 
running up the coasts to within 
a hundred miles from Petro- 
grad, from thence onward being 
coloured a forbidding and Bol- 
shevik red. 

One learnt that Russian pilots 
prepared to conduct ships safely 
through this mine-field could 
be obtained at a certain Priemny 
Lightship station close to Narva 
in the Gulf of Finland. 

The Maid drew over ten 
feet of water, so these warnings 
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could not be neglected, though 
from subsequent reports and 
observations it was found that 
sailing ships when unable to 
keep strictly to the safe tracks 
took their chance, and except 
in a few notoriously dangerous 
areas very seldom came to 
grief. 

But the Board of Trade 
Notices to Mariners were em- 
phatic in their instructions to 
follow the safe tracks, adding 
a special caution to navigators 
in the tideless Baltic on the 
subject of extraordinary cur- 


The weather was good with 
a fresh breeze, and a hundred 
and seventy miles had been 
accomplished in thirty - two 
hours when at dawn the ship 
passed the lighthouse on Sand- 
hammer Point, the southern- 
most point of Sweden. Then 
the wind freshened to a half 
gale, and The Maid drove along 
with reefed mainsail and mizzen 
northward up the Swedish 
coast, and in the next twenty- 
four hours put a hundred and 
eighty more miles to her credit. 

The ship had steered due 
north between the two large 
Swedish islands, Oland and 
Gotland, but, owing to thick 
weather and darkness, only a 
faint loom of their lights had 
been seen. When morning 
came the conditions were much 
the same as during the gale 
which had caught the ship in 
the North Sea, though the sea 
was not quite so severe, nor 


IV. 
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rents and magnetic disturb- 
ances. In view of such in- 
structions, the Skipper decided 
to take the route along the 
Swedish coast up past Stock- 
holm, and then strike east 
along the Finnish coast past 
Hangéd and Helsingfors to the 
aforesaid Priemny Light Vessel. 

The tracks on this route 
were shown to be about five 
miles wide, and therefore more 
suitable for a sailing vessel 
than the narrower tracks along 
the coasts of the Southern 
Baltic States. 






did the ship leak? quite so much. 
But in the afternoon, when 
taking a second reef in the 
mainsail, the old seams started 
again, and down the whole sail 
had to come. 

The wind was heading to 
the north-west, and under the 
small sail area of mizzen and 
forestaysail it looked as if The 
Maid continuing on her north- 
erly course would be unable 
to weather the small island of 
Gottska Sand6, and would be 
driven over the mine-field lying 
to the east of this island. Ac- 
cordingly the ship was put about 
to run south-east for shelter in 
Kapelshamn Vik, an inlet on 
the north-west end of Gotland. 

At 6 p.m. the Skipper in the 
main-rigging sighted the rugged 
coast of this island, hardly dis- 
tinguishable among the low- 
lying black clouds on the hori- 
zon. Later on the weather 
cleared somewhat, and a help- 
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ful landmark, a conspicuous 
¢éhurch spire on the skyline, 
was marked down. On ap- 
proaching the rocky cliff-bound 
coast the engine was started 
to enable the ship to get into 
harbour before nightfall. But 
the engine behaved in its usual 
eccentric manner, and it was 
pitch dark night before the 
leading light into the Vik was 
picked up. 

Scandinavian leading lights 
show a white beam over the 
safe channel into a harbour, 
and a red or green-coloured 
light over the water to be 
avoided. The progress up the 
bay was erratic, straight up 
correctly in the white beam 
while the engine kept running, 
then came the usual breakdown 
and a sagging away to leeward 
into the coloured beam till such 
time as the engine would be 
restarted. 

At last the end of the bay 
was reached. Land was close 
on either hand, just seen 
through the darkness, when 
Bill, in charge of the hand 
lead, sang out that he had five 
fathoms, and anchor was let go. 

Daylight showed The Maid 
anchored at the head of a pine- 
wooded bay, while abreast of 
her was a wooden pier and a 
few stone houses fronted by a 
collection of boats drawn up 
on the stony beach. 

This was the village of Kapel- 
shamn, and the red ensign was 
hoisted to show the inhabitants 
what sort of a ship had blown 
in on them during the night. 
Very shortly a boat was 
launched, and the Customs offi- 


cer came on board. He spoke 
in broken English, and ey. 
plained that when first he say 
the red ensign fluttering at the 
masthead he mistook it for the 
Red Russian flag, and he feared 
that a Bolshevik crew had 
come to visit his peaceful yi 
lage. Even after examining 
the ship’s papers he must stil] 
have had lingering suspicions 
of The Maid as a Bolshevik 
or smuggling craft, for he 
politely but firmly forbade any 
one to land except under his 
own personal supervision. The 
Owner, who wished to lay in 
a stock of fresh eggs and bacon, 
went ashore with the officer, 
who took him round the vil 
lage and introduced him to his 
family, then politely conveyed 
him back to the ship in the 
official boat. 

Though thirty years at sea, 
this passage had greatly dis- 
turbed Jack’s inside. He had 
managed to cook the meals for 
the remainder of the crew, but 
had been eating next to noth- 
ing himself, and was in a very 
weak state, visibly thinner than 
at the commencement of the 
voyage. In spite of frequent 
doses of the seaman’s cure-all, 
his state had not improved. 
An ailing man in a small crew 
makes heavy work for the rest, 
but three days’ rest at Kapel- 
shamn repairing sails and caulk- 
ing the decks while the gale 
was blowing itself out gave him 
a chance to recuperate. 

On the second day there was 
company in the bay: a Swedish 
three-masted auxiliary schooner 
limped in for shelter. The cap- 
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tain had a tale of woe to relate. 
He had come from Uleaborg in 
the Gulf of Bothnia bound for 
London, had bad weather ever 
since leaving, and the last gale 
had carried away part of his 
deck load of timber and smashed 
poth lifeboats. But what per- 
turbed him most of all was the 
price he was to be charged at 
Kapelshamn for a new lifeboat 
before he would be allowed to 
proceed on his voyage. 

On the third day at Kapel- 
shamn, in the evening the wind 
dropped to a very light air 
from the south-west, and The 
Maid stole out of the bay. 
After losing three days at 
anchor, the Skipper decided 
to abandon the longer route 
vid Stockholm, Hangé, and 
Helsingfors, and to cut across 


V. 


With morning came a breeze 
from the east which sent The 
Maid along to the northward 
at about three knots, but later 
on the breeze freshened and 
headed from N.N.E., necessi- 
tating short tacks if the ship 
was to keep in the safe channel. 
Progress on the required course 
was thus very slow, and the 
Owner attempted to start the 
engine; but neither he nor it 
liked the short jerky motion 
of the ship in the rising breeze, 
80 the attempt was abandoned, 
and the ship hove to for the 
night off the island of Dago. 
To heave to, the mainsail is 
lowered and the forestaysail or 
jib sheet hauled over to wind- 
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to the eastward from Gotland 
to the island of Osel at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Riga, 
and from thence coast up the 
swept channels past Reval, and 
so to Narva and the Priemny 
Lightship. 

The light air died away al- 
together during the night, so 
that next morning the motor 
was started, and, wonderful to 
relate, ran perfectly for seventy 
miles. On passing the Saruchaf 
Light Vessel course was altered 
to the northward to follow the 
safe channel. 

Not long afterwards the 
motor decided that it had done 
more than its eight-hours day’s 
work and stopped dead. It 
was left to its well-earned rest, 
and the ship lay becalmed for 
the night. 


ward, so that the wind in that 
sail tends to drive the boat 
backwards while the wind in 
the mizzen sail fs driving the 
boat forwards and up into the 
wind. Thus between the two 
sails the boat remains more or 
less stationary unless there is 
a very strong gale blowing, 
which will drive her bodily to 
leeward whatever course is 
adopted. 

Hove to in this manner 
The Maid remained till morn- 
ing, when the motor was in- 
duced to start, and she plugged 
away uncomfortably into the 
short head sea at an average 
rate of three knots. 

There was considerable mist, 
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so that the coast was invisible, 
and only one spar buoy sticking 
up like a broomstick out of the 
water was seen. This was not 
surprising, as a note on the 
chart stated that most of these 
buoys marking the channel 
had drifted away and had 
not been replaced. 

The ship was now steering 
east, having rounded Takhona 
Point, the northern point of 
the island of Dago, and was 
making for the lighthouse on 
the small island of Odensholm, 
which lies off Baltic Port. 
Progress was slow against head 
wind and sea, but the motor 
was behaving fairly well against 
this heavy load. When dark- 
ness came on the winking beam 
of Odensholm Lighthouse was 
seen right ahead, and by mid- 
night the ship reached shel- 
tered water close up almost 
in the shadow of the lighthouse, 
and dropped anchor. 

No sooner was the anchor 
down and the motor running 
free with the clutch out than 
it stopped suddenly, this time 
for good and all. 

It remained immovable, the 
front bearing seized up solid 
with the shaft. The oil supply 
to this bearing had never been 
neglected, so that the trouble 
was probably occasioned by 
some wrong alignment in the 
original installation of the 
motor. This had all the time 
caused undue friction in this 
particular bearing, and now 
explained the previous unsatis- 
factory running of the engine. 

Nothing could be done to 
repair the breakdown, as to 
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do so necessitated removal of 
the fly-wheel, which was only 
possible if the engine-room bulk. 
head were removed; and in 
turn this operation could not 
be effected till the cargo, or at 
least some part of it, should 
be discharged. 

So henceforward The Maid 
was to be a sailing ship once 
more. 

Since leaving Greenwich she 
had covered nearly eleven hun- 
dred miles, out of which only 
two hundred had been accom- 
plished under motor power, s0 
the remaining distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles to 
Petrograd under sail seemed 
to present few difficulties. 

The question as to whether 
the Russian pilot would take a 
sailing vessel from the Priemny 
Light Vessel through the eighty 
miles of mine-field to Kron- 
stadt could only be answered 
on arrival at the lightship, and 
after a personal interview with 
the authorities concerned. 

The next day at Odensholm 
was a Sunday, and almost a 
calm ; what slight breeze there 
was came unfavourably from 
the east, and the ship rested 
patiently at anchor awaiting 
more favourable conditions. In 
the daylight there was seen to 
be a wreck of some small iron 
ship lying awash a few cables’ 
length from the lighthouse. 

This dangerous obstruction 
was not marked on the chart, 
and it was lucky for The Maid 
that in coming to an anchor 
in the darkness she had not 
run against its jagged and 
twisted frame. 
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In the small hours of the 
morning a favourable light air 
get in from the westward. The 
Maid weighed anchor and crept 
on very slowly towards Reval. 
Later on the breeze freshened 
a little and headed from 8.E., 
put close-hauled The Maid held 
on her course. Guided by the 
splendid leading lights, she 
crept through the narrows into 
Reval Roads, and out past 
Wolf Island towards the iso- 
lated group of rocks called 
Kokskar stein. Here the wind 
left her becalmed for another 
day. Then against the summer 
easterlies she crept along the 
Esthonian coast in _ glorious 
weather, and two days later 
dropped anchor in Narva Road- 
stead. 

The town of Narva and its 
suburb of Gungerburg used to 
be a favourite resort for holiday- 
makers from St Petersburg, 
and a large Casino stands very 
conspicuously together with the 
two lighthouses. Now it looked 
very deserted, though a party 
of bathers with their red-and- 
white-striped tents could be 
descried on the sand. 

Narva is on the frontier 
between the newly-created Es- 


The masts of the Priemny, 
this outpost of Soviet Russia, 
were soon raised above the 
horizon, and the crew had 
plenty of time to observe the 
Light Vessel as The Maid 
tacked slowly towards her 
against the wind. 
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thonian Republic and the Fed- 
erated Socialist Free State of 
Russia. 

At the battle of Narva the 
Esthonians, thanks to their 
modern weapons supplied by 
the Entente, won a tremendous 
victory over a numerically far 
superior Bolshevik army, and 
Narva has remained the fron- 
tier town ever since. 

Soon after our arrival a 
boat was seen to cross the bar 
pulling out to the ship. It 
proved to carry the chief pilot 
of the port, a crew of four 
brawny Esthonians, and a batch 
of letters which had been await- 
ing the Owner. The _ pilot 
had little English, and could 
give no information as to the 
prospect of trade at Petro- 
grad, barring repeated assevera- 
tions that the Bolsheviks were 
very bad people. He and his 
crew were grateful on being 
presented with a bottle of 
German rum, which they dis- 
posed of at once and pulled 
back to the shore much in- 
vigorated. 

The night was spent at anchor 
in Narva Roadstead, and next 
morning The Maid bore away 
for the Priemny Light Vessel. 


The Russian Lightship in 
the orthodox colours, red 
and white, with yellow fun- 
nel and “‘ Priemny” in both 
Russian and Latin charac- 
ters painted boldly on both 


sides, was equipped with 
wireless, and with a large 
R2 
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red flag fluttering over the 
stern. 

Approaching, smoke was seen 
in the distance, and later on 
two German tramp steamers 
returning light from Petrograd 
eame steaming down the chan- 
nel. They paused at the Light- 
ship to drop their pilots before 
continuing their way to the 
westward. This considerably 
reassured those on board The 
Maid as to their welcome in 
Russia, for if large steamers 
were trading thus it presup- 
posed some kind of law and 
order there. 

The Maid ran up close under 
the stem of the Light Vessel, 
with slatting canvas laid up 
into the wind, and hailed her 
in English for a pilot. Two 
or three heads appeared over 
the Light Vessel’s bulwarks, a 
whistle was blown, and a mot- 
ley crew tumbled down the 
ladder into their boat to bring 
the pilot alongside. 

The latter was dressed in 
the universal pilot’s garb of 
blue cloth and peaked cap, 
but had no collar, and his 
boots might have come off a 
dust-heap, while his face was 
cadaverous in the extreme. He 
gave the impression—as did 
many subsequent Russian ac- 
quaintances—that he would do 
anything for a square meal. 

When he heard that the 
auxiliary motor was out of 
action he vetoed the possi- 
bility of sailing up the mine- 
field, and gave instructions to 
anchor while the Light Vessel 
wirelessed to Kronstadt for a 


tug. 


The pilot descended into the 
eabin to take particulars of 
the ship’s cargo, and gave the 
Owner and Skipper the benefit 
of his conversation for a fey 
minutes. He was grateful for 
the gift of some tea and 
saying that his Government 
ration did not include sueh 
luxuries. He volunteered that 
@ good many ships had beep 
coming up with coal and grain, 
and that the Government pilots 
at the Lightship were kept 
busy; that everything was 
run by the Government in 
Russia, and everything was 
free, including such things as 
theatres, trams, and railways. 

“Would the eighty miles 
tow up to Kronstadt be 
free ? ”? 

“ Certainly,” he replied, and 
this proved correct. 

He was given a giass of rum, 
and was pressed to stay longer 
and talk, but seemed chary of 
keeping the boat waiting, and 
of giving offence to the captain 
of the Lightship by remaining, 
so returned to the Priemny, 
saying that the tug should be 
expected in the morning. 

Aft 11 a.m. next day a power- 
ful two-funnelled grey-painted 
tug, considerably larger than 
The Maid, appeared on the 
scene and took her in tow. 

The officers of the tug were 
dressed in old naval uniform, 
and a few of the crew had the 
regulation naval jumper and 
trousers, but the majority wore 
any old odds and ends, the 
most popular combination being 
deck trousers with a coloured 
football jersey. 
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When out of sight of the 
Light Vessel, the tug slowed 
down and stopped, and as The 
Maid ranged up alongside, one 
of the tug’s crew, a good-looking 
young seaman, jumped across. 
He produced a handful of silver 
roubles, and intimated in pan- 
tomime that the crew would 
be glad to buy liquid refresh- 
ment, the outcome being that 
for thirty silver roubles and 
a collection of gold rings a case 
of rum was passed along the 
tow-rope to the tug. She then 
went ahead, while the crew 
settled down to drink like 
thirsty men in a desert. 

At nightfall the two ships 
anchored five miles 8.8.W. from 
Seskar Light, as the mine-field 
could not be traversed in dark- 
ness. 

In the middle of the night 
the Skipper was startled from 
slumber by the noise of power- 
ful internal combustion engines 
close alongside, and on going 
on deck he descried the wicked- 
looking shape of a large and 
powerful armed submarine 
ranging up alongside in the 
darkness. He hailed her, and 
with relief heard the answer- 
ing hail, ‘‘ Englishman, can we 
buy some tea ? ” 

The submarine came along- 
side. A light was switched on, 
showing two officers on the 
conning - tower, and the re- 
mainder of the crew grouped 
on the superstructure forward. 
They did not look the cut- 
throat crew one might have 
expected of a Red submarine ; 
the officers in particular looked 
quite respectable young men. 


They were much disappointed 
to hear there was very little 
tea for disposal. They were 
offered rum instead, which was 
refused as being strictly for- 
bidden in Russia, now a dry 
country. This was news in- 
deed, and explained the be- 
haviour of the crew of the tug. 
Eventually, with protestations 
of regret on both sides, the 
submarine was presented with 
a cupful of tea and steered off 
into the night. 

Early the next morning an- 
chor was weighed, and now 
the tug made a better pace, 
which brought her into sight 
of the Kronstadt Forts before 
noon. 

It was a beautiful day, and 
the sun glittered resplendently 
on the golden dome of the 
church at Kronstadt. ‘ Rus- 
sian gold!” exclaimed the 
Owner as he gazed upon it. 

Arrived off the entrance to 
Kronstadt Dock there was some 
delay and a good deal of sig- 
nalling. This seemed to be- 
wilder those in charge of the 
tug, for she ran aground on a 
sandbank, and willy-nilly drew 
The Maid after her. 

There the two ships lay help- 
less within a few hundred yards 
of the dock entrance, but the 
accident caused little commo- 
tion either aboard the tug or 
ashore, so those in The Maid 
also accepted it in the philo- 
sophie spirit, copied the ex- 
ample of the tug crew, and 
went to dinner. 

Help came soon afterwards 
in the shape of two small tugs, 
which soon shifted The Maid, 
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brought her in, and moored 
her safely to a buoy in the 
dock. 

These tugs were nicely 
handled, being in charge of 
no less a personage than the 
Harbour-master of Kronstadt 
himself. 

After mooring he came on 
board The Maid to see the 
ship’s papers; and on being 
complimented and thanked for 
getting her off so efficiently, 
he explained that the big tug 
was no good as it was manned 
by ex-Imperial Navy men. He 
himself was a Merchant Service 
man, an ex-bo’sun, had even 
sailed some time in English 
ships, and knew a bit more 
seamanship than to run on 
a sandbank just outside the 
dock. 

“Well, you have a good 
job here, Harbour - master ; 
more pay than a bos’un, I 
suppose,” said the Owner. 

““More work but less pay,” 
said he. “I’ve got plenty of 
work and no assistance. I’m 
Harbour- master because I’m 
a@ seaman and know a good 
many foreign languages, but I 
get just the same pay as one 
of the ordinary seamen under 
me.” 

“Well, what d’you think of 
that ; d’you like it? ” 

“Oh yes, I don’t mind it. 
That’s our principle in Russia 
now, and I work pretty hard 
too, especially now the number 
of ships coming up here is on 
the increase.” 

“Well, you'll get your re- 
ward later on when trade opens 
up a bit more,” said the 
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Skipper; ‘‘there’ll be plenty 
of little commissions then, don’t 
you think.” 

“ That’s as if may be,” said 
the Harbour - master with 4 
twinkle in his eye. “ Ther 
was far too much of that sort 
of thing in the old days here, 
but, you understand, I’m quite 
contented to work hard ag 
things are at present.” 

“* What’s it like up at Petro- 
grad now? D’you think they 
want boots up there, and can 
people pay any sort of cash 
to us?” 

“Well, now, that’s a question 
you'll have to find out the 
answer to yourselves. You see 
my boots: they look like 
Englishmen’s, perhaps from 
Archangel. I’m one of the 
lucky ones. I got a pair of 
these regulation boots from the 
old Seamen’s Union not s 
long ago, but there are plenty 
of other people wanting boots 
badly. As to paying, that’s 
another thing. Besides, I don’t 
expect you'll be allowed to 
sell to individuals ; you'll pro- 
bably have all your boots 
bought by the Government. 
Here’s luck,” said the Har- 
bour-master, ‘‘ and here’s to 4 
speedy sale when you arrive 
at Petrograd. The tug will be 
ready to take you up to-morrow 
morning.” 

Thus cheered by the Harbour- 
master, the day was spent 
waiting in Kronstadt Dock. 
No one was allowed ashore, 28 
pratique had not been issued, 
nor had there been any Custom 
examination, but the day was 
considerably shortened by put 
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ting the clock on three hours 
from sun time to Russian time. 
What would some of our far- 
mers at home say to three 
hours’ daylight saving as is 
practised in Russia now. 

Next morning a small tug 
piled high with wood billets 
for fuel came to take The 
Maid the remaining distance 
to Petrograd. 

The gilded spires and domes 
of the city could be seen far 
in the distance on the clear 
summer air; on approaching 
they were lost to sight as The 
Maid did not make directly 
for the Neva mouth, but en- 
tered the deep-dredged canal 
that leads obliquely to the 
docks at the mouth of the 
river. 

Here along the banks were 
seen various small craft laid 
up out of the water, and 
tied up to the desolate wharves 
several large but ill - kept 
steamers of Russia’s laid-up 
Merchant Marine. 

In one basin opening off the 
canal, among an assortment of 
old ships and obsolete gun- 
boats, was the great two-fun- 
nelled ex-Imperial yacht. Then 
came the basin where the berth 
had been arranged for the 
little Irish pilot cutter after 
her fourteen hundred miles’ 
journey. Here several foreign 
steamers were lying, and away 
over in the distance waved 
the familiar red ensign of an 
English collier. No sooner had 
The Maid been secured along- 
side the dock than she was 
invaded by an army of offi- 
cials, including a sentry fully 


equipped with rifle and fixed 
bayonet. 

All except the latter crowded 
down into the small cabin, 
and, crouching and twisting 
to avoid the deck beams and 
the engine, in a marvellous 
way all found seats and pro- 
ceeded to make themselves at 
home. Not one of the visitors 
could talk English, only one 
talked French, and one Ger- 
Man, 80 conversation between 
members of the conference was 
a matter of much interpreta- 
tion. 

Knowing of the strict dry 
laws in Russia, the Skipper felt 
somewhat diffident in adminis- 
tering the usual captain’s hos- 
pitality, but, looking round and 
seeing the look of expectation 
on every face, he decided this 
law was as good at Petrograd 
as in every other port in the 
world, so produced his bottle 
from the locker. What was 
one among so many! That 
bottle was soon a dead man, 
and in high good humour the 
party were drinking from tin 
mugs and munching hard ship’s 
biscuits with evident satisfac- 
tion. 

The crowd seemed so hungry 
that the Owner produced two 
tins of corned beef, which were 
opened and passed round from 
hand to hand, each man dig- 
ging out his share with a pocket- 
knife. 

Meanwhile the Skipper signed 
his declarations as to cargo 
and spirits on board, and had 
his small vest-pocket camera 
sealed up with four tremendous 
sized lead seals. The individual 
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whose duty it was to fix the 
Soviet Seal, a bearded an- 
cient with large horn-rimmed 
spectacles, together with the 
doctor, accompanied the Skip- 
per on a tour round the little 
ship. 

The doctor, after examining 
the tongues of Bill and Jack— 
an indignity they did not relish 
—decided that the crew were 
healthy and gave the necessary 
certificate, while the ancient 
Customs officer proceeded to 
affix large seals to the various 
cases of spirit, a quite useless 
proceeding, as the contents could 
be got rid of privately at any 
time so long as the case and 
its seals were destroyed with- 
out trace. He had lived a long 
time, and the official was no 
doubt well aware of this, but 
it did not detract from the 
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deliberation and solemnity of 
his proceedings. 

All formalities having been 
completed, there was no ex. 
cuse for the deputation of wel. 
come to remain longer. Ae. 
cordingly it dispersed gradually, 
leaving one official called the 
Control on board as a per. 
manency. 

The duty of the Control, who 
was assisted by the armed 
sentry, was to see that no 
goods were landed, sold, or 
given away to unauthorised 
persons. Strictly speaking, no- 
thing could be taken ashore by 
any of the crew, not even a 
small piece of soap. But the 
Control was only human, and 
the rules became more elastic 
after this official and his armed 
helper had been regaled with a 
good dinner. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE KHILAFAT AGITATOR. 


So far as India cared, the 
Treaty of Sévres could have 
been ratified and enforced in 
1919 and hardly a whisper of 
protest would have been raised. 
A nervous Government bade 
its officers sound Mahomedan 
opinion regarding the antici- 
pated terms of peace, and it 
was at once manifest that the 
great bulk of the Mahomedan 
peasantry neither understood 
the veiled inquiries nor cared 
what might happen to Turkey’s 
revolted provinces. Perhaps it 
was this display of nervous- 
ness which watered the ground, 
in which a natural sympathy 
with the Turks as fellow Ma- 
homedans was already growing, 
and gave the political agitators 
the opportunity of sowing that 
crop of thorns which have 
overgrown the original good 
grain and yielded only a mass 
of outrageous and arrogant 
demands. 

There has seldom been a 
more impudent claim than that 
of the Khil4fat agitators of 
India to be allowed a voice in 
the disposal of the fragments 
of the Turkish Empire. They 
do not even propose a settle- 
ment which would apply to 
existing facts, but wish to put 
the clock back to 1914, and to 
pretend that the Turkish pro- 
vinces have not revolted, and 
that the guardianship of the 
holy places of Islam can still 


be restored to the Sultan. 
Their demands are not those 
of the Turks themselves, who 
care far more for the establish- 
ment of Turkish control in 
Smyrna, Thrace, and _ the 
Straits than for the reinvesti- 
ture of the Sultan with the 
attributes which must be found 
in the Khalifa of Islam. 

The favour shown to Jews in 
Palestine may be the fruit of 
an imprudent promise and afan- 
tastic experiment, but there is 
even less reason for again put- 
ting Jerusalem under the Turk 
than under Sir Herbert Samuel. 
The relations of the Angora 
Government to the puppet Sul- 
tan at Constantinople may be 
as ambiguous as the relations 
between the unfettered repub- 
licans and the treaty-bound 
Free Staters in Ireland, but 
neither the Sultan nor Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha would thank his 
Indian friends for the gift of 
suzerainty over Mecca and 
Medina. King Faisal may be 
a patriotic statesman in the 
eyes of the British, and an in- 
triguing schemer in the opinion 
of the French, but neither Eng- 
lish nor French could hand back 
Baghdad to the Khalifa in order 
to please the Indian agitators. 

The whole Eastern question 
is a seething mass of conflicting 
policies, broken promises, futile 
ideals, and national and per- 
sonal jealousies; but it is 
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quite certain that all these 
confusions can be straightened 
out only if attention is kept 
fixed on the conditions and 
rights of each locality and each 
nation, and no more weight is 
allowed to representations of 
what is called Indian Mahome- 
dan opinion than that opinion 
is worth, which is almost noth- 
ing at all. No settlement which 
may be reached will quiet 
them, because the motive be- 
hind them is not to help the 
Turk or the Khalifa in Europe, 
but to use a convenient stick 
to wound the British in India. 

Ez uno discite omnes. There 
were in an important city of 
the Punjab two brothers. They 
were Syuds by descent from 
the Prophet, and so respected 
in the Mahomedan community, 
and barristers who had eaten 


their dinners in the Temple, 
and so knew a little of the 


world outside India; but 
neither of them had many 
brains nor a good practice at 
the Bar. In April 1919 Hindu- 
Mahomedan unity was the fa- 
vourite political tune. It was 
a pretty and simple tune, an 
essay in harmony, which would 
serve well as an overture to 
the combined chorus of anti- 
British racialism. The over- 
ture needed many rehearsals, 
as the various parts had hither- 
to been accustomed to different 
scales, and it was very difficult 
to get them to sing together. 
The elder of the two brothers 
was persuaded by the local 
Hindu Congress party to join 
their concert, and become Sec- 
retary of the district Congress 
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Committee. He was the only 
Mahomedan on the Committee, 
and he was a tool, not a 
leader. His presence on the 
Committee was, however, pro- 
claimed as the outward and 
visible sign of the union of 
hearts in hate. The only other 
visible sign of the unity was 
that, when the enthusiastic 
flag-waving processions through 
the city were overcome by the 
heat, the Hindus stood the 
Mahomedans drinks and the 
Mahomedans the Hindus. 

A few days later, when Gen- 
eral Dyer had shown that open 
sedition and anti-British de- 
monstrations would not be tol- 
erated, the Secretary resigned 
his secretaryship and apolo- 
gised to the district magistrate 
for having been led astray by 
the insidious Hindus. He pro- 
mised to keep out of, Congress 
agitation for the future; but 
naturally broke his promise 
soon after, when the British 
Government performed its well- 
known volte-face trick, let out 
the revolutionaries, and le 
down Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
General Dyer. 

Later on by some months, 
before the agitation about the 
Khil4fat and the guardianship 
of the Moslem holy places had 
begun, the district magistrate 
sent for the younger brother 
among other Mahomedans, 
talked to him about the an- 
ticipated terms of peace with 
Turkey, and asked him who 
would be Khalifa if the Sultan’s 
overlordship in Mecca, Jerusa- 
lem, and Baghdad ceased as 3 
necessary result of the deliver- 
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ance of the Arabs of Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and Arabia from 
the Turkish yoke, and what 
he and other Mahomedans 
would feel in the matter. With 
no hesitation the young man 
replied that personally, as he 
was a Syud, he would much 
rather see his fellow Syud, 
the Sharif of Mecca, recognised 
as Khalifa than a conquered 
and humiliated Sultan. He 
frankly took little interest in 
the Khila4fat question, and had 
no sympathy whatever with 
the Sultan as a religious head. 
Yet six months later this young 
man became President of the 
local Khil4fat Committee. He 
has doubtless ever since been 
declaiming with well-assumed 
indignation of the wrongs of 
Islam. The mouth was his, 
but the strings were pulled 
by Gandhi and his friends. 
He and the other puppets like 
him seem to have collapsed 
since Gandhi was imprisoned 
and the master’s hand removed. 

The Khiléfat agitation was 
never a spontaneous expression 
of Mahomedan sentiment, still 
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less a fanatical outburst of 
outraged religious feeling. It 
was only the Mahomedan con- 
tribution to the unity chorus 
of hatred of Britain, organised 
and stage-managed by the 
Hindus. The Hindus fermented 
the lukewarm Mahomedan syme 
pathy with the Turks, till it 
really became an imagination 
that a like calamity might befall 
themselves, and misrepresented 
as oppression by the British 
what was the inevitable result 
of the victory of the allies. 
During the months when the 
agitation was being worked up 
in our city, it was a Hindu 
barrister who presided at the 
Khiléfat meetings, and it was 
Hindu agitators who came to 
address the meetings. The 
leading Mahomedans held aloof, 
and the Hindu leaders did all 
they could to diseredit them 
in the eyes of their followers, 
and even to oust them from 
their incumbencies in the 
Mosques, and have their offices 
given to others who would 
more readily subordinate re- 
ligion to politics. 


THE VILLAGE POND. 


In the days when agitation 
in India was only simmering 
and had not yet declared itself 
as a demand by the lawyers 
and other educated townsmen 
for the loaves and fishes of 
office, and when the cry of 
“India for the Indians” was 
still not seen to be equivalent 
to “ all India for a few Indians,” 
the advanced party used to 


cloak their personal ambitions 
and posture as the champions 
of social reform and progress. 
It was necessary, they thought, 
to camouflage the hideous idol- 
atry, the gross sexual immor- 
ality, arising from child mar- 
riages and early widowhood, 
and the cruel slavery of the 
outcastes, if India was to claim 
to be fit to be received into the 
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comity of civilised countries. 
How could a people, whose 
widows were mostly prosti- 
tutes, as is shown by the use 
of the same word—randi—for 
beth widow and prostitute, 
and of which one-sixth were 
regarded as so far out of the 
pale of humanity that their 
very presence brought pol- 
lution on honest folk, claim 
the right of self-government ? 
Platform and press echoed one 
another in condemning these 
social abuses, and in advocat- 
ing free and compulsory educa- 
tion and village sanitation. The 
philosopher in his arm-chair 
might well admire these high 
ideals of the great leaders of 
Indian opinion; but then he 
would be unaware that the 
people who professed these beau- 
tiful ideals were not leaders, 
but windbags bursting with 
jealousy of the prosperity of 
their brothers, the Indian peas- 
antry, and that there was no 
Indian public opinion to lead. 
He would not be able to pierce 
through the disingenuous mist 
of words and see that these 
lawyers too, like those of old, 
wished to lade men with bur- 
dens grievous to be borne, 
but themselves would not touch 
the burdens with one of their 
fingers. 

But now it is all clear, and 
even the pretence of a desire 
for social reform has been 
thrown aside. As an Indian 
newspaper says: “It is re- 
markable that ever since politics 
became the all-absorbing pas- 
sion of Indian leaders, social 
reform in the practical sense 
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of the term has fallen into 
the background.” India has 
been made a member of the 
League of Nations notwithstand- 
ing her slaves, her immoralities, 
and her idolatry, and so hag 
achieved respectability without 
any washing of her dirty linen. 

The other matters are too 
grave for us, but village sanita- 
tion centres round the village 
pond, and it is as easy to talk 
and declaim about this as it 
is difficult to do anything prac- 
tical to clean it. 

An ordinary Punjab village 
is a collection of mud huts 
with one or two wells, often 
brackish, built on a dead level 
plain, so that no drainage is 
possible, even if water were 
available, and a pond. The 
pond is the hub of village life. 
It is usually small, and during 
the long dry months grows 
gradually smaller, slimier, mud- 
dier, and more evil smelling, 
till it disappears altogether. 
When the rains come the pond 
fills up, but does not become 
much cleaner, for the storm 
water from the village lanes 
carries with it to the pond the 
accumulated filth of months. 
From daylight to nightfall it 
is in use. Very early in the 
morning men and women go 
to the fields for the purposes 
of nature, and on their way 
back wash in the pond. In 
the morning the village herd 
of cattle, which is seldom free 
from foot-and-mouth disease, 
wade into the pond and drink 
before standing in the burning 
grassless fields throughout the 
day. Then the women bring 
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down their cooking-pots, and 
they too are washed in the 
pond. After them comes the 
washerman with the dirty 
clothes. Mud is dug from 
a corner for making unburnt 
pricks. In the heat of the 
day the buffaloes wallow in 
the mud, with nothing but 
their evil white eyes to be 
seen above the water. Some- 
times hemp is retted in'a cor- 
ner, and then the smell carries 
one back to the flax-fields of 
Co. Down. If there is no 
more sacred water near, the 
corpses of the village dead 
are burned hard by the edge 
of the water. 

Far be it from me to defend 
the village pond as a whole- 
some institution ; the sanitary 
professor would fill it up or 
filter it at once. But a sanitary 


pond would be a useless pond, 
nor are the villagers prepared 
to give up their pond without 


a substitute. It would have 
needed a good many police- 
men to drive the peasant’s 
children to school under a law 
for compulsory education ; but 
interference with his daily 
habits and his pond would 
have roused even stronger re- 
sentment in the hearts of the 
Punjab peasants. 

The Punjab Government, 
ever deferential to agitation 
by a minority, once drew up 
&@ model set of sanitary rules 
about providing parapets to 
wells, keeping manure - heaps 
outside the village site, and so 
on, but they were too wise 
to legislate about the pond. 
Breaches of the rules were to 
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be punished by small fines to 
be paid into the common village 
fund, out of which wandering 
beggars are fed and the palms 
of subordinate officials greased. 
The rules could be adopted by 
any village if two-thirds of the 
residents were in favour of 
them. It is doubtful if any 
village at all out of the tens 
of thousands in the Punjab 
has adopted and worked the 
rules. So village sanitation 
was hardly a democratic cry. 

But in India so many things 
are done upside down: we 
read from right to left; we 
beckon to a friend to come to 
us with the palm turned away ; 
we sew with the needle pointed 
away from us; our saw’s teeth 
are reversed ; so perhaps demo- 
cracy, too, is topsy-turvy. We 
read of the “‘ democratic basis ” 
in the reformed constitution of 
India. But the ‘“ basis ” seems 
to be the point of an inverted 
pyramid balancing dangerously 
on an electorate of 24 per cent 
of the population, out of whom 
less than 1 per cent actually 
vote. It is not unlikely to 
topple over and crash on its 
builders if they try to prop it 
up or repair it. 

There is quite a big Sanitary 
department in every province 
of India, topped by a Sanitary 
Engineer and a Sanitary Com- 
missioner, who is a member of 
the I.M.S. and can write D.P.H. 
after his name. They are very 
clever at statistics, but their 
chief duty is to draw up pro- 
jects for drainage and water 
supply. In the old days these 
schemes used to drag along 
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from year to year even to a 
decade, and be constantly re- 
vised as the population in- 
creased and wanted more water, 
and as market prices of labour 
and materials fluctuated, but 
they were seldom carried out. 
This was because there was 
little money available, and the 
estimates had always to be 
very high so as to allow every 
subordinate his pickings, from 
the Assistant Engineer down 
through all the official hierarchy, 
to whom the successful con- 
tractor would have to show his 
gratitude for favours received. 
Since canitation has come under 


COUNCILS WHICH 


In an article in the Allahabad 
‘Pioneer’ on the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report, written in 
October 1918, when the Indian 
reforms were still in embryo, 
there appeared the following 
wise remark: “If the new 
Councils are to include repre- 
sentatives of all classes, many 
of whom will be almost dumb 
even in their mother tongue, 
it will be essential in order to 
prevent the exclusive domina- 
tion of the Councils falling into 
the hands of the English-know- 
ing lawyer class that all speech 
and all papers should be in 
some vernacular tongue. This 
is not a matter of detail, but 
@ necessary precaution against 
oligarchy.” 

The prophecy has been ful- 
filled and the oligarchy es- 
tablished. The politicians had 
their way, and English is the 
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the vote of Indian Councils and 
the control of Indian Ministers, 
there is no money at all, and 
the Sanitary departments are 
deprived even of the occupa- 
tion of preparing projects. Like 
other scientific departments, 
they will doubtless soon be 
abolished as racial insults. In 
the meantime they still draw 
their pay ; but it is an expen- 
sive form of eyewash to use 
in order to enable India to 
pose as a civilised country, 
The ponds, however, are even 
now safe from that disturbing 
and incomprehensible British 
efficiency. 


CANNOT CONSULT. 


language of the Councils, though 
the majority of members are 
ignorant of it. If the use of 
the vernacular might have 
caused some little initial trouble 
in such provinces as Bombay 
and Madras, where Urdu, Mara- 
thi, Gujrati, Telegu, and Tamil 
are each spoken by large num- 
bers, the old story of the Tower 
of Babel surely teaches the 
truth that a democratic state 
is possible only when there is a 
community of tongue. Though 
the work on the tower was only 
manual labour and best done in 
silence, they had to leave off 
the building, because they did 
not understand one another's 
speech. When the work itself 
is TaLK and very little else, 
how can it go on in a confusion 
of tongues? It is no remedy 
to secure a common speech by 
adopting a tongue foreign 
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almost all, as English is. If 
the educated classes really de- 
sire to build a tower of demo- 
eracy, surely they might at 
least be required to learn the 
vernacular of their fellow-mem- 
bers and voters, and not be 
allowed to secure the monopoly 
of affairs by virtue of linguistic 
skill in English. There is only 
this to be said, that if all talk 
were in vernacular, those Coun- 
ceils which have Indian presi- 
dents would be scarcely less 
noisy than the parrot-houses in 
the Zoo, where every cockatoo 
sereeches at once—and even 
more confusing. 

There is a dear old Mahome- 
dan member of the Punjab 
Council, a village headman who 
has always taken much interest 
in his wheat and his village 
school, but whose horizon is, as 
of most of his fellows, limited 
to these. There are many 
members of Council like him. 
There are others whose horizons 
are still more limited. In one 
Council a greasy sweetmeat 
seller is a@ member, and his 
most intellectual occupation 
hitherto has been to squat 
in his booth in the bazaar 
and flick flies with a switch 
off the piles of sticky sweets 
around him ; in another Coun- 
cil is a barber member, who 
would be more at home doing 
his morning round of shaving 
chins and cutting hair with 
his leather bag of razors 
and scissors on his back 
and his tin water-boiler in his 
hand. 

Here is what the old Ma- 
homedan said in an early meet- 
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ing of the Punjab Council: 
“All speeches should be de- 
livered in Urdu. It is true 
that he did not know English, 
but that was no reason why 
he should not be enabled to 
intelligently follow the pro- 
ceedings. Otherwise his com- 
ing to the Council was useless 
and ridiculous. When he would 
go back to his village and the 
people asked him what he had 
seen or heard in the Council, 
what reply would he be able 
to make?” And in a later 
meeting of the Council he 
again ‘‘ complained of his isola- 
tion, and said that he and his 
companion were the only two 
real representatives of the agri- 
culturists. All others were law- 
yers, against whom he could 
not venture to speak. He was 
completely at sea. The pro- 
posed expenditure was de- 
manded in the interest of the 
Urbans. They put a demand 
before the house, and stood to 
vote for it, and carried the 
motion. He could not speak 
there, because he was beset 
by lawyers on every side. A 
farmer could not speak in such 
an assembly, or if he dared to 
speak nobody would pay atten- 
tion to him. Small men were 
not given a hearing in the 
Council or outside it. Through 
their personal influence two or 
three agriculturists got passed 
into Council, and the Govern- 
ment should ask them about 
the real condition of agricul- 
turists. He was sorry that 
nobody disclosed the real con- 
dition of the agriculturists.” 
In the Bombay Council a 
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Mahratha member asked a ques- 
tion in his vernacular, as he 
could not speak English. The 
President gravely ruled that 
it was nobody’s fault if a 
member had not learned Eng- 
lish, and as a matter of grace 
allowed him to put his question. 
Apparently this poor man, hav- 
ing asked his one question, 
must thenceforth for three years 
remain mute and un-under- 
standing through all the weary 
sessions. 

In some Councils the ex- 
clusive use of English has been 
found unworkable, and even 
Englishmen have been allowed 
to speak in the vernacular. In 
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the Punjab each speech, after 
it has been delivered in Urdu, 
is repeated by a translator in 
English, which wastes time and 
is deadly dull. In the Centra] 
Provinces movers of resolutions 
and members of the Govern- 
ment are allowed to summarise 
their arguments in the vernacu- 
lar at the close of their English 
speeches, but only members 
ignorant of English are allowed 
to address the Council in Hindi, 
But none of these makeshifts 
secures for the 80 per cent of 
the population, who live on 
the land and do not know 
English, any adequate repre- 
sentation. 








UNDER THE PYRENEES. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


“In railway travelling,” a 
Frenchman observed to me, 
“ one sees a great deal of life.” 
He was a commis voyageur. I 
believed at first that he was 
thinking of his fellow - travel- 
lers, but he spoke of glimpses 
from the window, of things 
seen in roads and fields and 
gardens, and sometimes in the 
upper storeys of houses, “ like 
a@ paragraph in a feuilleton 
without the context : one builds 
little stories round them.” 

It had not struck me before, 
though I maneuvre for a corner 
seat in a railway carriage as 
much out of curiosity as for 


comfort, and am never tired 
of looking out of the window. 
In a railway carriage a map 
can be more inspiring than a 
romance, especially a map of 
France, with its score of coun- 


tries and its two or three 
peoples. Through the windows 
one sees repeated the haunting 
and suggestive names of places, 
glimpses which confirm the 
features one has given them, 
or which strip them of false 
associations. My companion 
and I had taken the Marseilles- 
Bordeaux express, and were 
going to wait for the spring 
somewhere in the Basses-Py- 
rénées. It was all new country 
after Nimes, and we left it to 
impulse where to break the 
journey. Arles, Tarascon, Beau- 
caire were familiar. Arles, the 


first place one stayed at in 
France. Tarascon. No, it was 
not Tartarin who drew one 
there that one remembered, 
80 much as grotesqueness ren- 
dered lovable and even digni- 
fied in one’s cocher’s figure. 
One understood one’s cocher’s 
figure after a few meals in 
Provence. Montpelier brought 
to mind Smollett in his coach ; 
or was it Sterne, or both? 
Cette. We had thought of 
stopping at Cette. A quaint 
name for a place. There was 
something one remembered 
about Cette, though one hadn’t 
been there. We looked out on 
to salt marshes with a thin 
embankment between lake and 
sea, and a steamer which looked 
as if it had been stranded in 
a deserted marsh a few yards 
from the train. Then we saw 
barges in a lock, and remem- 
bered that it was the Mediter- 
ranean port for the Canal du 
Midi. Then Béziers, and the 
next stop was Narbonne. How 
often had one gazed at the 
magic name on the map, an- 
cient Roman port and modern 
Hymettus, which supplies Eur- 
ope with honey. Honey meant 
legions of bees, and bees flowers 
innumerable, warmth and frag- 
rance, and sunny pastures. Our 
suit-cases were off the rack as 
we steamed into Narbonne. 
But we put them up again. 
Narbonne looked too bare and 
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parched and treeless. There 
might be thyme on the hills, 
but one would never think of 
the place again as a metro- 
polis of bees or an emporium of 
honey. 

A rich vineyard country all 
the way from Nimes to Castel- 
naudary. Even in the salt 
marshes around Cette the vines 
thrive with their roots in the 
brine. Too much of the Riviera, 
perhaps, until one turns west 
from Narbonne, too many olives 
and cypresses. Away from the 
sea the heart of |Languedoc 
recalled! Michelet’s; picture of 
France at the beginning of his 
history. “ France is a person,” 
and Languedoc, as some one 
said, is France en résumé. Scat- 
tered white towns and villages 
snug in the folds of the hills, 
and the billowy plain that lies 
between the ribs of the Cevennes 
and the Pyrenees. A rich and 
rolling country. The kind of 
picture that is called up in the 
mind’s eye when one hears the 
word Duchy. A Duchy should 
be spacious and fertile, with 
uplands and lowlands and 
points of strength seen across 
wide horizons. The smile of 
feudalism should survive on the 
face of the country, a feudalism 
eonquered, forgiven, adopted, 
one might say, by a democracy 
that in the range of its spirit 
and in its military glory has 
proved itself even more ro- 
mantic. 

Picturing and peopling the 
ideal Duchy I fell asleep, and 
when I woke up I opened*my 
eyes on the reality, the citadel 


on 2 hill with its fifty towers, 
in which the history of France 
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is written in stone. It wag 
growing dark, and the towers 
and bastions seemed to fill the 
whole horizon, pricking the sky 
wherever there was light be- 
tween the plane-trees. A mag- 
nificent stage-curtain, whether 
to a dream or reality. The 
train was drawing into Car- 
cassone. 

It was at Carcassone, of 
course, that we broke our jour- 
ney, and had our first distant 
glimpse of the Pyrenees from 
the citadel. Beyond Carcas- 
sonne the real vine country 
comes to an end soon after 
one passes west of Bram, and 
one enters a rich corn country. 
The bullock here replaces the 
horse. At Castelnaudary we 
saw a team of four oxen to the 
plough. After this, until one 
has left Toulouse behind and 
is approaching Boussens and 
the foot of the mountains, the 
country is a little monotonous. 
Coming from Marseilles one 
gets the view which was famil- 
iar to the Romans when their 
legionaries tramped the road 
from Narbonne to Toulouse 
and Dax—not so impressive 
perhaps as the slow approach 
to the Pyrenees through the 
Landes described by so many 
travellers in the old days, when 
hour after hour the snow- 
capped range became more dis- 
tinct “over a vast sheet of 
dark - green forest stretching 
like a sea to the roots of the 
mountains.” 

Tarbes was the first spot 
from which we had a clear view 
of the grand massif of the Pie 
du Midi, a lovely, homely, u- 


dulating plain, hedges, pasture- 
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land, woods, and valleys, which, 
with the Pyrenees behind, the 
wild merging into the pastoral, 
gives one the impression of an 
Alpine Devonshire. 

It was market day, the last 
Thursday before Christmas, and 
the streets black with the peas- 
antry of the Pyrenees. Tall, 
gaunt, clean-shaven, hawk-like 
men, walking in front of their 
carts with long hazel-sticks on 
their shoulders, or carried erect 
in front of them, their bullocks 
following behind. A _ rather 
dour and by no means cheerful- 
looking crowd, folk who looked 
as if they had weathered and 
suffered a good deal. They 
came in on foot, or in small 
carts drawn by donkeys, or 
mules with enormous ears. 
Nearly every peasant had his 
wife by his side, and the 
women without exception wore 
black. There was not one who 
appeared to have given any 
care to her looks or her dress 
or her figure, as if clothes ex- 
isted for warmth or decency 
only; the accepted shift for a 
bonnet or hat was a plain black 
handkerchief tied about the 
head. 

The cattle looked more cared 
for in their light, clean, white 
or grey blankets and coiffure 
of sheep’s skin, yoked in pairs 
to the carts, gentle-eyed, buff- 
coloured, and moving in per- 
fect step. The carts they drew 
carried pigs or calves to the 
market. There was the little 
charrette balanced on two low 
wheels, occupied by a single 
oscillating sow; and  four- 
wheeled boarded waggons with 
@ dozen calves in them, not 
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tied by the feet and thrown in 
a bundle on the boards as in 
Brittany, but standing in rows, 
rump to rump, and looking 
out gravely on the street. There 
were curés among the peasants 
—one saw two and sometimes 
three in a cart,—laughing and 
chatting with a vivacity un- 
known to their preoccupied 
flock. 

Everywhere an appearance 
of poverty and thrift. Market 
women with their whole stock- 
in-trade laid out on the cob- 
bles, a few bundles of leeks, 
or an apron full of broad- 
beans, walnuts, chestnuts, or 
maize; sprigs of mistletoe for 
sale, which would be carried 
home with a sou’s worth of 
sweets or biscuits for the gosses. 

From early in the morning 
until near midday the proces- 
sion filed to the market through 
the Rue de Maréchal Foch—a 
scene familiar to the eyes of 
the Generalissimo of the Allied 
Armies. For Foch was born 
in this small provincial town 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

No vain labouring of the 
mountains is memorised in the 
tablet inscribed in gilt letters 
on the modest house with the 
four windows, now a boulan- 
gerie, at the corner of the Rue 
de la Victoire. Foch has ex- 
alted more than the Pyrenees. 
One would imagine that it was 
enough to lend a positive con- 
sciousness of pride to the people 
of Tarbes, even to alter their 
appearance or gait, but the 
boy at the inn who was sent 
to direct me to the house had 
to call at a chemist’s to ask 
the way. I wanted to picture 
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the young Foch in Tarbes. In 
his life I thought I might find 
letters or reminiscences which 
might associate him somehow 
with the scene. He might 
have derived some pli from 
Tarbes, as Renan from Tre- 
guier, even if he had left 
none behind, but at book-shops 
I could find no help. Appa- 
rently no biography of the 
Maréchal had reached the town. 
Théophile Gautier, the other 
celebrity of Tarbes, was repre- 
sented on the shelves, but he 
had had time to sink in. 

In one of the librairies I 
encountered a thin and weath- 
ered old peasant woman with a 
wart on her nose and a more 
than incipient beard, attracted 
by the gilt and tinsel of the 
gerbes displayed in the window, 
as the moth by the star. I 
fancied that she was one of 
the market women I had seen 
with her wares on the cobbles, 
though it was an odd place for 
her to choose to spend the 
profits of an apronful of leeks. 
She was trying to cajole the 
young woman behind the 
counter, who had no soft place 
in her heart for the old lady’s 
spiritual needs. The gerbes 
were 2 fr. 50 each; she wanted 
five of them, and was voluble 
about a reduction. What fast- 
ings and privations, what hours 
of exposure in the wet and 
stony market-place, for weeks 
and perhaps for months of the 
year, this outlay at Noél in- 
volved it would be depressing 
to conceive. But the young 
woman’s heart was stonier than 
the cobbles. 

She would not reduce the 
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price of the gerbes by 
sou. 
The old woman was 

and feeling the fronds of one 
of them, holding it out and 
looking at it as if it were a 
child. But the young woman 
took it from her and sternly 
restored it to the box with a 
gesture of impatient finality, 
At this the old lady floated 
to the door with a sideways 
list, as if the upper half of her 
were insecurely attached to 
the base, but was soon drawn 
back again into the middle of 
the shop by the passion for 
possession. One could see that 
her soul could have no peace 
until she had laid the gawds 
of the spirit on the altar. In 
colour they were certainly at- 
tractive, these brittle flowers 
in two shades of gold, daisies 
of kinds, bound up with tin- 
selled grasses that glittered 
like dew in the sun, or jewels. 
She stood quite still and silent 
for a moment; then, as if 
some impediment had been 
removed, she began to argue 
half pleadingly with the u- 
rehearsed eloquence of inspira- 
tion. One would expect the 
croak of a raven from her, but 
her voice was caressing. “‘ But, 
madame, a reduction of only 
50 centimes!” And _ she 
pointed to a broken frond. 
The young lady behind the 
counter shook her head con- 
temptuously and busied her- 
self with deft responsive move- 
ments, as if the tips of her 
fingers were conscious of assist- 
ing in good works, in tying 
up a children’s picture- book 
which a bourgeoise of the city 
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who had entered the shop was 
purchasing for her little girl. 

Noél in three days! I pic- 
tured a childless home for 
the old woman. Was the gerbe 
for her son? If not for his 
own consolation, to please 
Her who could intercede in 
purgatory at the parting of 
the ways. A boy or a man, 
and taken from her how long ? 
Was it an old unhealed wound 
or a new scar ? 

“A difference of only fifty 
centimes! No?” 

Had he fallen in the war? I 
wondered. And this reminded 
me of what had brought me 
to the shop. I asked the stern 
young woman behind the 
counter if she had a life of 
Maréchal Foch. She looked 
puzzled. “A life of Maréchal 
Foch? But no.” 

At the sound of the name 
the old woman seemed to be 
conscious of the presence of 
others in the shop for the 
first time. 

“Ah, Maréchal Foch,” she 
said, with the pride of a mother, 
turning to me and for the 
moment forgetting her need. 
“Maréchal Foch. II est né & 
T-t-a-r-r-rbes.”’ 

I knew then that the gerbe 
was for a son who had fallen 
for France, and that I had 
wronged Tarbes. 

I could not find a Rue 
Théophile Gautier in the town. 
On the other hand, there is a 
statue to Danton, though not 
to Bertrand de Barrére his 
contemporary, the most in- 
famous of Frenchmen, whose 
derivation from Tarbes might 
serve as a corrective to pride 
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should the civic consciousness 
ever need it, also as a warning 
to the philosophic historian 
who would theorise on the 
homogeneity of the human out- 
crop of any soil. The horses 
of Tarbes, famous through 
France, are a more easily recog- 
nisable stock than the citizens. 
Their supposed derivation from 
the Arab mounts left behind 
in the flight of the Saracen 
army, when they were routed 
by Charles Martel in 731, may 
be a little fanciful and far- 
fetched, yet the Arab strain is 
preserved by sires imported to 
the stud, pure Arabs and half- 
breeds from English dams. 
These ‘‘ make their itinerary ” 
throughout the department at 
due seasons, and we were told 
that every farmer and most of 
the curés we saw in the market 
were horse-breeders. 

Lourdes is in the department 
of which Tarbes is the capital, 
less than half an hour distant 
by train. We entered it on 
an inauspicious day, a heavy 
blanket of cloud, and a tear- 
ing wind flinging bucketfuls of 
sleet horizontally in our faces 
with such force that it was 
painful to open one’s eyes. 
We were the only pilgrims, 
and we noticed the absence of 
ambulances, doctors, nurses, 
and priests at the station. To 
my companion, who was blessed, 
or cursed, with the rationalistic 
mind, the place seemed aptly 
named with its suggestion of 
superstition, and even of fraud 
and its too tangible ugliness, 
in a theatre of great natural 
beauty. The very substantial- 
ity of the hotels and shops, the 
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massive plate-glass windows, 
clanking electric tram, and the 
well-appointed hotel omnibus, 
weighed heavily on his spirit. 
Lourdes, not long ago a pic- 
turesque little mountain town, 
had now become a vulgar ex- 
crescence, with all the appur- 
tenances of snobisme, and this 
had been effected on strictly 
business lines, as X. believed, 
for the exploitation of the 
credulous. This is how it 
struck the sceptic as he ap- 
praised the traffic in relics, 
tapers, medals, and rosaries ; 
but we had neither of us the 
right to attempt a translation 
of the spirit of Lourdes, having 
only temperament or gossip to 
guide us. 

We passed Bayonne on the 
way to the Atlantic without 
breaking our journey, and I 
did not see the city till 
March — between trains. It 
is a weakness among writers 
of books of travel to pause 
among historic surroundings 
and deliver their souls, as 
if of spontaneous emotion, 
evoked by the past. In the 
ancient thoroughfares of France 
they meet Vercingetorix or 
Roland, and they people every 
medieval city with its appro- 
priate ghosts. In Rome they 
see with inspired vision Balbus 
laying the first stone of his 
wall; or if it is in the East 
they feel “as if a page had 
fluttered out of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’” They have no shame 
in describing battles of long 
ago, and think that a historic 
site justifies the paraphrase of 
chronicles covering whole pages. 
“* Padding,” says the captious 


reader, who is not in the least 
appeased by the apologetic 
“ J’étais 1a,”” does not, in fact, 
care whether the fellow was 
there or not, but sees the book 
of historical reference lying on 
the author’s writing-table be- 
side his manuscript with a 
paper-knife stuck in the newly- 
cut pages. 

It was a weakness from 
which even Taine was not 
exempt, though he brings in 
his story justifiably well. He 
chose Bayonne as the city in 
which to revive the spectre of 
the Middle Ages, and honest 
historian as he was, drew his 
material from the archives on 
the spot. Other writers who 
have dropped in at Bayonne 
have taken their story from 
Taine or from the guide-book 
which derived from him, or 
from one another. Thus it 
follows that most visitors have 
their own picture of the five 
Basque gentlemen, whom Pé de 
Puyane lashed to the arches of 
the bridge, employing his bonds- 
man, Neptune, as executioner 
to prove that the seigneurie 
of Bayonne, which meant the 
same thing as the sovereignty 
of the sea, extended as far 
inland as the tide. 

My own interest in Bayonne 
touched a later period. I had 
been reading about the Penin- 
sular War. I had been over 
some of the battlefields, and 
I had been thinking a great 
deal about Wellington and 
Soult, and more particularly of 
@ young subaltern who de- 
scribed the Basque country of 
1813-14, and the fighting and 
daily round of our troops in 
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bivouac and billets in the pages 
of ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
These papers, collected in a 
volume, probably the first 
“war book ” of its kind, might 
well be the model of the im- 
pressions sent in to ‘Maga’ by 
our young sailors and soldiers 
from every front in the years 
1914-18. A fine record in the 
continuity of a tradition car- 
ried through a hundred years. 
My head was full of the cross- 
ing of the Adour, a manceuvre 
as daring, dramatic, and clinch- 
ing in its argument as was that 
of the Tigris by Julian or 
Maude. I might legitimately 
have conjured up the spirits of 
Sir Rowland Hill and Sir John 
Hope on the ramparts; but 
such is the impression of the 
seen as compared with the 
merely related, that Wellington 
and Soult and the happy sub- 
altern and all their sallies and 
assaults and manoeuvres have 
faded from my mind, effaced 
by a new picture. 

I was killing an hour on the 
ramparts of Bayonne when I 
was reminded of the observa- 
tion of the commis voyageur. 
Between trains sometimes one 
gets more than “a paragraph 
out of a feuilleton to build a 
story round.” 

It was a warm afternoon 
early in March, and the first 
elm leaves were just sprouting. 
I was pottering along absent- 
mindedly, admiring the black- 
thorn and fruit-blossom in the 
fosse, trying to recall the order 
of precedence among trees as 
to leaves and catkins and flowers 
in spring. The vegetation by 
which I adjusted my mental 
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calendar, except for the elms, 
was spread underneath me— 
which meant that I had?no 
eyes for the path in front—so 
that I felt a little dazed when 
I looked up and saw half a 
dozen cats on the cobbles about 
my feet, and others approach- 
ing stealthily from a distance 
with an evident purpose to 
join the first comers. It was 
most uncanny, like a meeting. 
I thought of Grimalkin and the 
witches’ Sabbath. I forgot the 
pageant of the season, so in- 
trigued was I with the cats. 
I counted fourteen of them. 
Then I discovered I was under 
fire, and somehow this did not 
seem to me at all odd in the 
atmosphere of mystery and 
intrigue I had entered. A 
small damp object fell from 
the sky, narrowly missing my 
head, and struck the ground 
squashily near where I was 
standing. It was a blob of 
soft red meat. The nearest 
cat, a mangy grey, picked it 
up and quietly bore it away to 
a doorstep. 

I looked up and I saw an 
old lady at the window of the 
attic above. I see her now 
with her hair in curling-papers. 
Why in curling-papers I can- 
not think, because her coiffure, 
which was square and reminded 
me of Charley’s Aunt, had no 
such adornment. It must be 
that she looked like the kind 
of old lady whom one would 
expect to see looking out of a 
window and wearing curling- 
papers at three o’clock on a 
Saturday afternoon. 

In her hand she held a 
yellowish-brown paper bag, from 
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which she ejected at intervals 
of a few seconds the manna 
for Grimalkin. 

I turned aside and sat down 
under the nearest elm and lit 
my pipe a few yards from the 
banquet, apparently unper- 
ceived, and certainly unre- 
sented, by the old lady and 
her pensioners. My first im- 
pression was one of admiration 
for the amiable well-behaved 
cats of Bayonne. Everything 
was orderly. There was no 
unseemly scramble. It would 
sometimes happen, of course, 
that two cats had their teeth 
in the same bit of meat, but 
then one would let go with 
decent resignation. You would 
think they were all well fed 
at home, and had come as a 
matter of ceremony to please 
the old lady. One cat only I 
noticed that betrayed any evi- 
dence of passion, and this was 
not in the road at all, but on 
the sill of the window imme- 
diately underneath the old lady, 
and unseen by her; for every 
morsel of meat she threw out 
passed within a foot of its nose, 
near enough, I am sure, for 
its succulence to be appre- 
ciated. The excluded one kept 
jumping uneasily from the sill 
and disappearing into the in- 
terior of the room, no doubt 
to scratch at the door and 
make frantic unheeded appeals 
to be admitted by way of the 
landing on to the stairs and 
down into the street. 

All the while, as if to fill 
the cup of irony for the cat 
immobilised between the ban- 
quet and the perennial source 
of supply, a fat tabby lay on 
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the outside sill of the window 
underneath, basking in the sun, 
glutted to repletion, and no 
longer interested in the feast, 
I was fascinated by the move- 
ments of a maid the other 
side of the window. I saw her 
approach, open it, and deal 
the cat a vicious whack with 
her broom, a savage significant 
movement that implied hatred 
of felinity in every shape or 
degree. 

At the windows of the other 
houses in the row I saw other 
women’s faces, all hostile and 
disapproving. One could see 
the patronne of the cats was 
regarded as a dangerous and 
undesirable individualist. One 
had the more respect for her 
mission. In the end I saw her 
roll up the brown-paper parcel 
and throw it with a pontifical 
gesture into the street. The 
cats accepted thisfas their 
Nune Dimittis, and departed 
gravely, as after a service, in 
twos and threes in slow pro- 
cession up or down the ram- 
parts. 

Now a novelist, the commis 
voyageur perhaps, or Robert 
Browning, writer of plays, would 
have got more than a para- 
graph for a feuilleton from the 
old lady; here was a chapter 
at least in a psychological 
romance. Think of the clues. 
If the patronne des chats had 
been merely rejecting the super- 
fluities of her table the inci- 
dent would not have signified 
much. But there was the 
brown- paper bag: we may 
conclude that the cats’ Sabbath 
was conducted according to 
plan. Nor could it have been 
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a casual isolated dispensation. 
For where, I ask, were the 
dogs of Bayonne when it rained 
meat from the skies ? 

Not a single hound disputed 
the feast. One indeed did 
pass tentatively and apolo- 
getically by under the elm 
where I was sitting, a miser- 
able lupine Pyrenean pie dog, 
edging up the grass of the 
ramparts out of range of sallies. 
The old lady called to it from 
her attic to make haste and 
be gone. But the cats made 
no protest, and this told its 
own tale; for one could not 
believe that their good manners 
went so far as a dog-truce 
that might imperil a monopoly. 
No, that lupine Pyrenean hound 
was allowed to pass on suffer- 
ance. Its inelegibility was im- 
plicit. My own theory is that 
at the inauguration of this 
festival, probably many years 
ago, all canine Bayonne be- 
haved as if it had been in- 
vited, and that as a result of 
the encounter it has since 
abdicated, leaving the field 
uncontested. I was quite con- 
vinced that it was not a first 
entertainment at which I had 


been “assisting.” The ban- 
quet was periodic. I was sure 
of that. It could not have 


been annual, quarterly, monthly, 
or even fortnightly: the rites 
were too nicely observed to 
admit of such long lapses be- 
tween rehearsals. Every cat 
understood the symbol of the 
descending bag. Nor could it 
be daily. This, I was sure, 
would be beyond the old lady’s 
means. She was very poor, 
and only rented the top attic. 
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If she had had any claim on 
the second floor the excluded 
cat would never have been 
shut in, and it would be foolish 
to suppose that the anti-feline 
maid on the ground floor owed 
her any allegiance. 

It was a weekly ritual that 
I had attended. Everything 
pointed to it, inference as well 
as elimination. It was Saturday 
afternoon between three and 
half-past three. The atmos- 
phere was distinctly hebdoma- 
daire. One could read it in 
the market, in the journals 
stuck in the doors of the 
librairies, and in the crocodile 
of small boys in the streets. 
And I know if I were to visit 
Bayonne again on a Saturday 
afternoon and walk from the 
station to the ramparts between 
three and half-past three, I 
would see the same folk at the 
stalls on the quay, meet the 
same school filing through the 
Place de la Liberté to the 
playing fields in a crocodile 
with an usher at each end, and 
if I went to the ramparts and 
sat under the old elm I would 
see the patronne des chats dis- 
pensing her weekly dole. 

How she became the Provi- 
dence of the cats, by what 
intuition she was persuaded 
that this was her place in the 
general scheme, what daily 
sacrifices she made to retain 
it, and what picture she had 
of herself in office, if any pic- 
ture at all, are problems I 
bequeath to my friend the 
commis voyageur “to build a 
little story round them.” For 
myself, on Friday nights I am 
sorely tempted to take the 
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train, half-way across France 
to Bayonne. 

That premature budding of 
elm-leaf in Bayonne was a 
false presage of spring. We 
had many such days, or half- 
days—warm wet intervals of 
south wind, good growing 
weather, primroses in January, 
catkins in February, but little 
sun. March was wet. By the 
end of the month we were 
able to recognise the nice graded 
moods of wind and rain that 
distinguish the ondée, averse, 
giboulée, bourrasque, and rafale. 
We owed it to the rain-clouds 
of the Atlantic ; we had chosen 
our sea, and we did not repent 
it. Better the Basque country 
than the Catalan, the Atlantic 
than the Mediterranean, a green 
world than a brown or yellow 
one. It meant that we had 


to wait longer for spring, but 


it was worth it. One thinks of 
the Basses - Pyrénées in the 
terms of the South. Bayonne 
has its colonnades, Biarritz 
and St Jean-de-Luz their palms 
and magnolias, budding water- 
ing-places like Hendaye, their 
pseudo-oriental vegetation care- 
fully tended by the syndicats ; 
but the landscape of the Basque 
country is essentially homely 
and pastoral. Instead of the 
searred cliffs and dry, stony, 
treeless water-courses of the 
Pyrénées Orientales, bare as 
nullahs in Jebel Hanrin, it is 
a country of grassy ravines, 
green as a castle fosse in 
Picardy, ferns in the mossy 
roots of the oaks and beeches, 
dimpled hollows from which 
one looks through a frame of 
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hazel catkins on the sea. That 
was how we first saw the 
Atlantic from a hill above 
Hendaye flinging itself in g 
rage on Les Jumeaux, the roge- 
coloured twin rocks at the 
foot of the cove. Any one 
familiar with flowers will under- 
stand what the Basque country 
owes to the moisture drawn in 
from the Atlantic when it is 
explained that these western 
slopes of the Pyrenees are s0 
far from being arid that the 
cuckoo flower, which covers 
them in March, has been mis- 
taken in the distance for a 
sown crop. 

The Basques, when we passed 
through the little frontier town 
of Hendaye in the season of 
lilac, were making holiday. The 
chevaux de bois had been im- 
ported from Bayonne. We saw 
Félicie and Dolores, the maids 
of our pension, sitting side by 
side in bliss, three hundred 
yards for a penny on a throne 
which Charlemagne would not 
have disdained. When they 
descended I saw them examin- 
ing a purse which one could 
tell by the look of strained 
calculation on their faces was 
empty or nearly so. “ You 
have ridden far?” X. ven- 
tured. But Dolores complained 
that the chevaux de bois did 
not carry her nearly far enough 
for her money. ‘“ We paid 
15 centimes,” she said. “ And 
were given five minutes?” 
“No, Monsieur, barely three.” 
We anticipated our parting 
douceur, of course. In a minute 
or two the merry-go-round be- 
gan to gyrate to the strains of 
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“Tipperary,” and we stayed 
to watch them enjoying their 
hour of bliss, sometimes on the 
horses, sometimes in the auto- 
mobile, on the boat or on 
the throne with the golden 
canopy, borne along to en- 
trancing music, watching their 
rapt countenances in the gilded 
mirrors as they revolved. Then 
all of a sudden the contraption 
stopped, when it had just 
started again. We were reck- 
oning that Félicie and Dolores 
must have had at least three 
kilometres of delight. 

I had noticed in the dim 
interior of the structure a 
horse without a rider that 
looked just as wooden as the 
others, more so in fact, as 
every other horse had an arched 
neck and flowing mane, and 
feet which, if they did not 
actually caper, at least spurned 
the ground. This poor old 
dappled-grey pedestrian, whose 
melancholy long face one saw 
reflected in the mirrors, I dis- 
covered, was the inspiration 
of the whole machine. From 
three in the afternoon until 
eight or nine, and then, after 
an hour’s rest for supper, from 
nine to midnight, it revolved 
in its dizzy crepitating prison 
amidst the dazzle of electric 
light and mirrors, shouts and 
cries, and outlandish music. 
“Cruelty,” I expostulated to 
the showman who gave me the 
time-table of the entertain- 
ment. “ But no,” he explained, 
“it is habituated.” There was 
@ limit, however, it appeared, 
to its habituation. For the 
old dappled grey, the cheval 
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that was not of bois, collapsed 
after Félice’s third kilometre, 
and the machine, deprived of 
its sole inspiration, refused to 
“‘function.”” No other habitu- 
ated animal was to be found, 
nor would any self-respecting 
horse of Hendaye be induced 
to enter the contraption. 

There seemed little left when 
the chevaua de bois were elimin- 
ated. Félicie and Dolores mis- 
trusted the swing-boats ; shoot- 
ing-booths were for the young 
men; and the ring game, in 
which you carried off your 
bottle of wine if you dropped 
one of the rings thrown quoit- 
wise on to the neck, appeared 
to them too much of a gamble. 
But half an hour afterwards, 
when we passed through the 
place again, Hendaye was danc- 
ing the Fandango with all the 
rhythm of spring. 

Spring had come in a day 
after three weeks of almost 
continuous rain. The limes 
and plane-trees spread a can- 
opy over the dancers ; the lilac 
was in full bloom; the leaves 
of the horse-chestnut were un- 
folding. In the morning the 
pearly mists had lifted from the 
Bidassoa. In the clear rain- 
washed air one could see im- 
mense distances. From the 
hills above Hendaye we could 
follow the coast-line to the 
curving white sweep of the 
Landes beyond Bayonne. The 
great caravanserais on the cliff 
at Biarritz, fourteen miles away, 
were distinguishable with the 
naked eye. To the south the 
long promontory ridge of Jaiz- 
quibel, where the Pyrenees glide 
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smoothly into the sea at Cap 
Figuier, interposed a screen, an 
intriguing natural barrier con- 
cealing a wide expanse of 
Spain. Our impulse was to 
climb it from Fontarabia at 
the foot for the view over 
Guipeuzoa, to discover how 
much of the Atlantic and the 
Cantabrian Mountains could be 
seen from the other side. But 
we listened to the pipes of 
Pan, and were drawn inland 
far away from the sea. 

Forty miles up the Bidassoa 
from the bridge at Irun is the 
town of Elizondo in Spanish 
Navarre, once the capital of 
a small republic where every 
peasant was a noble—a gentle, 
favoured, pastoral land. Here 
we found the garden of the 
Hesperides, the daughters of 
Atlas and Hesperis, ‘“‘ who keep 
the golden fruit beyond the 
mighty sea.” Iris describes 
Elizondo to Ceres in ‘The 
Tempest ’ :— 


‘Thy turfy mountains, where live 

nibbling sheep, 

And flat meads thatched with stover, 
them to keep ; 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled 
brims, 

Which spongy April at thy hest 
betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns ; 
and thy broom-groves, 

Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor 
loves.” 


Some Hun pundit, I remem- 
ber, the same perhaps who 
restored ‘‘sermons”’ to ‘‘ books” 
and ‘stones’ to the running 
* brooks,” emended the pas- 
sage in his annotated edition 
of ‘The Tempest.’ ‘ Broom 
is not a tree,” he argued, 
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“and cannot therefore be 
planted in groves. <A copyist’s 
error.”’ And for “ broom” he 
substituted “elm.” As if to 
the prostrate bachelor, supine 
or prone, the broom were not 
a covering forest. I lay in a 
broom grove at Elizondo, not 
in the spirit of the dismissed 
bachelor, and watched my com- 
panion fish the Bidassoa. There 
was no fly on the water; we 
did not see a natural rise all 
day. But we were both bathed 
in content. There is generally 
one day in the year, quite 
apart from all the others, when 
it seems that everything with 
the breath of life in it wishes 
to communicate its conscious- 
ness of spring. We watched 
“the young lambs bound as to 
the tabor’s sound,” and heard 
with equal joy the ass’s bray, 
the blackbird’s song, the hum 
of insects, the bleating of kids, 
the tinkle of sheep-bells, the 
peaceful tolling of the church 
bells of Elizondo. For it was 
Sunday, and we watched the 
black-coated peasants emerge 
from the farms, berets and man- 
tillas. They carried prayer- 
books in their hands. I saw 
one with a tall altar candle, 
which reminded me of the 
asphodels in the wood we had 
passed. Spain might become 
agnostic or anarchical, but there 
was nothing in Elizondo to 
disturb faith or content. Mon- 
archists—they were all Carlists 
in the ‘seventies, — loyalists, 
church-goers, bearers of arms 
—the family escutcheon is 
carved in stone on the humblest 
homestead: who among them 
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could doubt the ordered fit- 
ness of their old traditions ? 
One had only to run to read. 

There was joy in acceptance 
in the call of every beast in 
the valley that spring morning : 
man was the soberest wor- 
shipper in the temple. The 
lambs and the small long- 
eared asses on the road, with 
their panniers of firewood, were 
more voluble. I watched a 
large fat pink sow leave her 
pen in the farm under the 
proom-grove and descend to 
the stream to wallow. She 
drove her snout deep in the 
soft mud, just as I had seen 
wild pigs do, uttered a grunt 
of basic content though she 
upturned nothing, stirred per- 
haps by some far-away vesti- 
gial memory of truffles, then 
ploughed three deep furrows 
and rolled in them until there 
was not a speck of pinkness 


left on her. Thus she satisfied 
her yearnings “in her own 
natural kind.” 


Man’s vernal impulse, under 
the broom-grove at least, was, 
like spongy April’s, absorbent, 
to lie with open pores, and let 
the benediction soak in. The 
dismissed bachelor might have 
stood erect in the broom where 
the lane led down to the 
stream. It was ten feet high, 
solid gold, no alloy of leaf, the 
purest mintage of the year, 
brighter than the gorse on the 
hill or the mustard-field in the 
valley. In the heat of the day 
I forsook the broom-grove and 
found a new couch of indolence 
on a closely-knitted bed of 
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purple crocuses; the prim- 
rose and violets and celandines 
still lingered on the bank above, 
and there was a faint flush of 
green in the oak. It was a 
good valley; the old mills 
with the sweet rank smell of 
water-weed mingled with flour, 
and the one-arched ivied bridges 
with their crop of toad-flax 
were almost too good to be 
true. One delighted in the 
roundness of the hills, the dips 
and hollows that lend the same 
charm to a landscape as dim- 
ples to a young face, the farms 
perched on the smooth green 
knolls, brown roofs islanded 
in a sea of fruit blossom, the 
neat apple-orchards—the trees 
climbing the hill in rows, their 
branches still leafless, trimmed, 
and pulled down like hair that 
has just been combed. But 
the glory of the valley was 
the cherry, lovely in spring as 
in summer and autumn, in 
blossom and fruit and leaf, 
and in its exquisite bark, fair 
and smooth -like skin — the 
mistress among trees. If I had 
the laying out of a pastoral 
mountain landscape, I would 
make the oak and the beech 
the stock trees, throw in a 
poplar or two for grace, aspen 
and Lombardy; then I would 
sprinkle the whole country- 
side with cherry : in the copses 
on the knolls, on the banks of 
the streams, in the farm gardens 
and orchards, and in the fields, 
dropping their snowy blossom 
in the golden mustard-crop. 
This is exactly what the Grand 
Seigneur has done in Elizondo. 








THE DEFENCE OF ABADEH. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR PERCY SYKES, K.O.I.E., 0.B., C.M.G., 
LATE INSPECTOR-GENERAL SOUTH PERSIA RIFLES. 


ABADEH is a small town in 
Central Persia, situated on the 
main route between Shiraz and 
Isfahan, and approximately 
half-way between the two cities. 
This unimportant agricultural 
centre, which was formerly 
known to the traveller for its 
beautifully carved sherbet 
spoons, was the scene of a 
gallant defence by a small de- 
tachment of Indian troops dur- 
ing the fateful summer of 1918. 
Persia declared her neutrality 
at the outbreak of the Great 
War, but was powerless to 
keep her frontiers inviolable 


against the Central Powers, 
who, following the policy of 
Napoleon at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, decided 
to strike at our Indian Empire 
across Persia, using the power- 
ful Turkish Army as their in- 


strument. Their policy was 
sound, and had a single Turkish 
brigade reached the Herat pro- 
vince, it is almost certain that 
the Afghans and the turbulent 
tribesmen of the North-West 
Frontier of India would have 
joined them, irresistibly lured 
by hopes of the plunder of 
India. We could not have met 
this menace without withdraw- 
ing thousands of troops from 
other fronts, where their num- 
bers were all too small, and, 
consequently, the success of 
this plan might have involved 


us in disaster. Indeed, it wag 
to prevent its realisation that 
the British advanced on Bagh- 
dad in 1915, although the 
public at home has not yet 
realised this important fact, 
and still, generally speaking, 
believes that this advance was 
ordered to secure a success that 
should serve as a set-off to 
failures in other fields. For 
the same reason, the operations 
of various German bands in 
Central and Southern Persia at 
this period, who murdered Brit- 
ish and Russian consuls and 
drove the subjects of both 
Powers out of the country, 
and simultaneously despatched 
Missions to the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, were viewed with deep 
concern by the British. 

As a counter-stroke, I was 
instructed to raise the South 
Persia Rifles, a Persian force 
under British and Persian 
officers, with the object of 
restoring the lost authority of 
the Shah and of protecting 
British subjects. Its early 
history was one of constant 
difficulties, that were over- 
come through the courage and 
tact of the young British officer. 
Recruiting for a regiment was 
started at Bandar Abbas and 
for a brigade at Kerman, the 
capital of South-East Persia ; 
and in November 1916, Shiraz, 
selected to be the headquarters 
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of the force, was reached by 
the little Indian column that 
had marched across Central 
Persia. The local situation 
was complicated by the fact 
that, in the city and the sur- 
rounding province of Fars, there 
were some three thousand gen- 
darmes, who had been raised 
by Swedish officers. Unfortu- 
nately German gold had cor- 
rupted the Swedes, who induced 
their men to help the Germans 
in every possible way. They 
had even seized the British 
Consul, the bankers and the 
telegraph officials, and had im- 
prisoned them in a fort behind 
Bushire, where the intense heat 
and lack of proper food and 
accommodation had involved 
much sickness and even loss of 
life. At the time of our arrival 
on the scene, there were no 
Swedish officers with the force, 
which was derelict, without 
discipline or pay, and it was 
@ subject for anxious consider- 
ation as to what was the best 
course to pursue. The Persian 
Government would not give 
permission for me to take over 
the force, but it would not 
object to this being done, as it 
was not in a position to regain 
its authority over it or to pay 
it. From our point of view 
the risk of taking over thou- 
sands of men, who might remain 
hostile, was a serious one. On 
the other hand, if the force were 
not taken over it would break 
up, and most of the men would 
desert with their arms and join 
the numerous bands of robbers 
that were rapidly destroying 
trade and agriculture in unfor- 
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tunate Fars, and causing scar- 
city, almost amounting to fam- 
ine, at Shiraz. Weighing the 
advantages against the disad- 
vantages, I decided to take over 
the gendarmes, and assembling 
their officers, I informed them 
that they now constituted part 
of the Fars Brigade of the 
South Persia Rifles, and I ap- 
pealed to them to help to 
restore the authority of the 
Shah in Fars. The majority 
of the officers and men were 
pleased with the change, which 
secured them good pay and 
good treatment; but a minor- 
ity, including many of the best 
fighters, were hostile to the new 
order, as they had been making 
much money by robbery and 
blackmail. 

At first all went well. An 
efficient staff of officers and 
also some reinforcements 
reached me in the spring of 
1917; the capture of Bagh- 
dad encouraged our friends ; 
and, influenced by this strik- 
ing success, the Persian Gov- 
ernment officially recognised the 
South Persia Rifles, and ex- 
pressed its gratification at the 
progress that was being made 
towards the restoration of order 
in Southern Persia. 

The chief duty of the force 
was to guard the main caravan 
route, and for this purpose 
Abadeh was the most im- 
portant centre north of Shiraz. 
Gradually as units of the 
Fars brigade were disciplined 
and equipped, they were de- 
spatched to this centre, until 
the garrison was six hundred 
strong. 
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The Swedes had committed 
the fundamental error of build- 
ing a line of posts along the 
route, most of which were held 
by only eight men. The result 
was that these small isolated 
bodies lost discipline and black- 
mailed any passing caravans ; 
there was no striking force, 
and the posts were frequently 
surprised by the tribesmen. 
The British system was en- 
tirely different. The tribes 
were warned that, if they 
raided, they would be attacked. 
The administration of one or 
two sharp lessons, combined 
with the movement of strong 
patrols in the vicinity of the 
route at irregular times, brought 
about an almost magical im- 
provement, and the deserted 
trade route was once again 
crowded with caravans. It 
interested me to note that the 
Persian Governor-General con- 
sidered that our methods were 
very hard on the robbers, but 
of course His Highness did 
not wish robbery to be entirely 
suppressed, as he made enor- 
mous profits by fishing in 
troubled waters. His attitude 
of mind may perhaps be best 
explained by the following story 
which he told me. When he 
was a young man a prince re- 
turned to the capital, after a 
successful tenure of the gover- 
norship of Fars. He boasted 
before his relations how he 
had stamped out brigandage 
by ruthless severity, and that 
Fars was now so safe that a 
purse of gold could be left by 
the wayside and no one would 
dare to touch it. When he 
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paused, expecting to receive 
a shower of compliments, an 
old and highly-respected prince 
exclaimed, “ You acted wrongly, 
You should have seized the 
robbers, and by means of tor- 
ture have extracted their ill- 
gotten wealth. But when you 
left Fars you should have re- 
leased them all, to create trouble 
for your successor. Thanks to 
your folly, a grocer’s son can 
now rule the province.” His 
Highness told me that this 
story contained the secret of 
how to govern in Persia. To 
resume, the Abadeh force soon 
made its influence felt. It 
behaved well in various en- 
counters with robbers, and the 
utmost good feeling prevailed 
between the British and Per- 
sians when I inspected the 
garrison in 1917, the gallantry 
and wonderful shooting at long 
ranges of their leaders having 
profoundly impressed the Per- 
sians. Altogether, it seemed 
that a happier era had dawned 
for Fars, but this view was 
shortly proved to be unwar- 
ranted. 

In the early spring of 1918 
Germany made her last great 
attack in the West, and to 
Persia, anxious to spot the 
winner, it appeared that the 
Kaiser was the victor of the 
World War. In the middle 
of March the British Govern- 
ment had delivered a note at 
Tehran, by the terms of which 
recognition of the South Persia 
Rifles was demanded from the 
Cabinet then in office. Three 
weeks later, at a time when the 
mnilitary position of Germany 
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was of the brightest, the reply 
was given that “the force 
was a foreign force, and con- 
stituted a threat to Persian 
independence and integrity.” 
Orders were issued from Tehran 
to publish this insolent reply 
far and wide in South Persia, 
and at the same time every 
effort was made to induce the 
officers and men of the South 
Persia Rifles to mutiny. The 
religious fanatics at Shiraz and 
other centres also preached 
against the British, and there 
was small blame to the South 
Persia Rifles if they succumbed 
to these powerful influences. 
More than this, members of 
the Cabinet incited the Ilkhani 
or Supreme Chief of the power- 
ful Kashgai tribe and its allies 
to attack the British. These 
incitements were so successful 
that in May a confederacy of 
tribes under Solat, the Kashgai 
Ilkhani, declared war upon us, 
alleging the orders of the Per- 
sian Government to extermi- 
nate the British, and invested 
the force of Indian troops at 
Shiraz for a period of about 
six weeks. Our position was 
one of extreme difficulty, and 
as there was no possibility of 
being relieved, it seemed to 
be unwise to weaken the small 
body of about two thousand 
Indian troops by detachments. 
However, there are exceptions 
to every rule, and when seri- 
ous desertions were reported 
from Abadeh, two hundred 
men of the 16th Rajputs were 
immediately despatched to sup- 
port the isolated British officers. 
The alternative of ordering the 
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garrison to retire on Shiraz 
was rejected as unsound. 

The two outstanding figures 
of the drama were Mohamed 
Ali Khan, a cousin of Solat, 
and Amir Ashair, half-brother 
of the Ilkhani. The former 
had been Governor of the dis- 
trict until recently, and owned 
considerable property in the 
neighbourhood. He was a typ- 
ical. nomad, brave, greedy, 
changeable, and treacherous, 
but his local influence made 
him a dangerous enemy. He 
was unwilling to show open 
hostility to the British until 
he was sure how events at 
Shiraz would turn out; but 
much of his property was at 
the mercy of Solat, who re- 
peatedly wrote to him that he 
would ravage it unless he at- 
tacked Abadeh. For a while 
he was able to delay actual 
hostilities, alleging the neces- 
sity of collecting men and 
munitions, but ultimately he 
was obliged to lead his men 
against the British. Amir 
Ashair was also a _ typical 
nomad, but he possessed more 
knowledge of the outside world 
from residing at Shiraz. He 
had also been an inmate of 
the hospital of the Church 
Missionary Society at Isfahan, 
and had been influenced by 
the efficiency of the treatment 
and the great kindness shown 
to him in his serious malady 
of disease of the spine. He was 
on bad terms with Solat. His 
influence at first was exerted 
on behalf of the British, and 
he repeatedly advised Mohamed 
Ali to wait until it was certain 
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that the Kashgais could defeat 
the British at Shiraz before 
attacking such a great power. 
Meanwhile, he kept inquiring 
what terms would be offered 
him if he kept Mohamed Ali 
from attacking Abadeh. He 
hoped that his brother might 
be made Ilkhani instead of 
Solat, who was only his half- 
brother, and in this case he 
might aspire to be Ilbegi. In 
fact, he had often suggested 
this combination to me at 
Shiraz during the previous win- 
ter. Unfortunately, at this 
juncture a caravan of specie 
for the Imperial Bank of Persia 
reached Abadeh on the way 
to Shiraz. It was detained, 


owing to the insecurity of the 
route, and greed for this rich 
booty upset the negotiations 
and brought Amir Ashair to 


the side of the enemy. He 
showed such energy when his 
decision was once made that 
it was rumoured far and wide 
that his thirst for the bank 
treasure had cured his spine 
complaint! The Persian Gov- 
ernment, although appealed to, 
made no attempt to restore 
order at Abadeh. Probably, 
as was claimed, it encouraged 
the two chiefs to attack the 
British. The first move was 
made by Mohamed Ali, who 
despatched some of his men 
to occupy two strong towers 
in his house at Abadeh, which 
commanded the lines of the 
South Persia Rifles. This 
scheme was defeated by Major 
Fraser of the Central India 
Horse, who was in command, 
and the towers were taken over 
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by the South Persia Rifles, 
Early in June, following the 
example set by the force at 
Shiraz, the Persian officers took 
an oath of loyalty to their 
British officers, and on the 
following day all Persian ranks 
were offered their discharge, 
but only twenty availed them- 
selves of the offer, the remainder 
declaring their entire willing- 
ness to serve in the South 
Persia Rifles. 

The next move by Mohamed 
Ali was the issue of a flam- 
boyant proclamation, which 
stated that “‘ the object of the 
Persian Government and the 
wishes of the nation were the 
protection of Islam and the 
defeat and destruction of the 
infidel enemies.” The two chiefs 
then commenced operations 
against the British, at a time 
when the loyalty of the South 
Persia Rifles had been success- 
fully undermined by propa- 
ganda, and by the proclaimed 
hostility of the Persian Govern- 
ment to the existence of the 
force. Moreover, a traveller 
from Shiraz was induced to de- 
clare on oath that the British 
at Shiraz had all been killed. 
The gullible Persians believed 
the tale, and it was this, per- 
haps more than anything else, 
that turned the scale among 
the officers and men of the 
force. 

The attack on Abadeh, which 
was made by night on 28th 
June, would have been easily 
repulsed, but there was treach-- 
ery at work, and little resist- 
ance was offered by the South 
Persia Rifles, who murdered 
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the few officers who were loyal 
to the British. At the same 
time there was evidently a 
strong feeling against killing 
the British officers, who all 
safely reached the little mud 
fort and adjoining house and 
garden, which were occupied 
by the 16th Rajputs, to whose 
custody the reserve ammuni- 
tion had already been entrusted. 
During this crisis the Rajputs 
were severely tested, as the 
Persians, from position after 
position, suddenly opened fire 
on them. Indeed, for three 
days they had little rest day 
or night, since the enemy at- 
tacked boldly with considerable 
advantage as to cover, while 
sniping from three sides was 
practically continuous. But the 
men, although worn out, beat 
off attack after attack, gener- 
ally inflicting heavy losses, un- 
til, in spite of their overwhelm- 
ing numbers, the besiegers were 
profoundly discouraged. But 
now a hew danger threatened, 
for it was suddenly noticed 
that the ground near the fort 
was becoming wet, and that 
a heavy head of water was 
coming down on it. Captain 
Gwynne Griffith of the Royal 
Engineers, with Sergeant Barnes, 
made a reconnaissance under 
heavy fire to ascertain where 
the irrigation channel had been 
cut. They set to work to 
repair the bank, but Gwynne 
Griffith was mortally wounded. 
Fraser ran out to his aid, and 
with Sergeant Barnes saved 
the situation by closing the 
breach. During the night a 
bank was constructed round 
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the fort and channels were 
dug, which effectually secured 
the garrison from this menace. 
No sooner, however, was one 
danger averted than another 
appeared in the shape of an 
outbreak of cholera. In spite 
of the crowded area, the epi- 
demic was kept within small 
limits through the great care 
that was exercised, whereas, 
among the enemy, there were 
numerous deaths, including that 
of Mohamed Ali, to the deep 
discouragement of the enemy. 
But their spirits were raised 
for a while by the successful 
manufacture of a gun which 
fired a cylindrical lead bullet, 
strong enough to break through 
the wall. Instead of lowering 
the moral of the garrison, 
some members of which had 
served in France, the local 
** breaching battery ’ was con- 
sidered a subject for jest. A 
few days later the last general 


attack was made, but was de- 


feated with heavy loss. The 
use of flares not only revealed 
the position of the enemy, 
but frightened them, so re- 
course was finally had to min- 
ing, in which Persians are 
singularly expert. Fortunately 
this new form of attack did 
not escape the vigilance of the 
garrison, and a countersap 
was made with such accuracy 
that, after the siege, if was 
found to have been dug within 
a few feet of the two enemy 
mines. 

We must now return to 
events at Shiraz. The British 
were invested shortly after a 
successful action on 25th May, 
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for, although considerable cas- 
ualties were inflicted on the 
Kashgais, they received strong 
reinforcements from every side, 
and reappeared on the scene in 
such force that they were able 
to occupy the garden quarter 
of the city. We sallied out 
time and again, always in- 
flicting losses, but suffering 
casualties that we could ill 
afford; we also had an out- 
break of cholera. What actu- 
ally saved us was the cutting 
of the telegraph lines by the 
enemy. Upon our arrival at 
Shiraz I had realised that we 
might have to fight the Kash- 
gais, and had taken pains to 
make friends with Sirdar Ehtes- 
ham, the half-brother and rival 
of Solat, who had been Ilkhani 
some years previously. So long 
as the telegraph line was 
working, nothing would have 
induced the Persian Govern- 
ment to dismiss Solat, who was 
actually carrying out their 
orders. But I informed the 
Governor-General that he and 
I now represented our respec- 
tive countries, and that it was 
essential that Solat should be 
dismissed and Sirdar Ehtesham 
installed in his place; and so 
persuasive was I, that His 
Highness finally agreed to take 
the necessary steps and to 
bestow the official robe of 
honour on our nominee. For 
some days there was a state 
of tension, coupled with in- 
tense intrigue; but the Kashgais 
began to desert Solat for the 
new Ilkhani, and when the col- 


umn again struck, the Kasb-. 
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gais fled pursued by Kashgais, 
On the very day that this 
action was fought which ended 
the investment a letter was 
received from Fraser, giving 
an account of his critical posi- 
tion. It was clearly a case for 
prompt action, and within 
thirty-six hours of the return 
of the victorious troops a col- 
umn was marching swiftly 
northwards to relieve the Aba- 
deh garrison. 

It was midsummer, but the 
troops under Lieut.-Colonel Val- 
entine Williams realised that 
they must expend their energy 
to the last ounce, and forced 
marches of great length were 
accomplished. The news was 
vaguely alarming as the column 
advanced northwards, but the 
garrison was still holding out, 
and by a supreme effort Wil- 
liams brought his force before 
dawn of 18th July into posi- 
tions which would have cut 
off the besiegers. But, alas! 
by mere chance three of the 
mutineers had been sent to 
collect supplies to the south, 
and had sighted the camp of 
the Indian troops, of whose 
presence, until then, they had 
had no news whatever, with 
the result that, four or five 
hours before the net was closed, 
the mutineers had fled north. 
After all, the main task of 
Williams was the relief of 
Abadeh, which he effected by 
his fine march of 180 miles in 
169 hours. Nor was this all 
that the relief column accom- 
plished, for Isfahan was being 
threatened by the’ Bakhtiaris 
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in great force. The Persian 
authorities were powerless to 
defend its rich bazaars, and 
it was only the defeat of the 
Kashgais and the rapid march 
of the British that saved Isfa- 
han from the horrors of being 
looted. Thus, in far-off Persia, 
at a time when disaster would 
have reacted to our serious 
disadvantage westwards in 
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Mesopotamia, and, still more, 
eastwards in Afghanistan and 
the Panjab, this little British 
force held Abadeh and in- 
flicted some two hundred case 
ualties on the besiegers. As 
my account shows, their valour 
saved them; and it may be 
said of the defenders and of the 
relieving force that they were 
true to type. 
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MEMOIRS OF A MOTORIST. 


BY MAJOR T. J. MITCHELL, D.S.O. 


My first experience of a 
motor-car was many, many 
years ago, when the motor-car 
was still a comparatively rare 
means of conveyance. I was 
home on leave when a local 
practitioner suggested that I 
might usefully fill in some time 
by doing his work, and allow- 
ing him to go to the Territorial 
camp. I made one condition 
—that I should get the use 
of his car. The season being 
summer-time, work was light, 
and I was able to enjoy many 
runs into the country. On 
one occasion I took several 
friends, who thoroughly en- 
joyed the outward trip; on 
the homeward journey both 
back tyres punctured. It was 
in the days when no spares or 
Stepneys were carried, so all 
that could be done was to cut 
some hay from the roadside 
and stuff the tyres with it. 
We bumped home at a leisurely 
pace. I have always admired 
that country doctor, and I 
have a very warm spot in my 
heart for him to this day, 
because when I told him the 
result of my outing he had 
sufficient self-restraint to screw 
up a smile and say, “‘ It couldn’t 
be helped.”’ But I heard after- 
wards from his wife and chauf- 
feur that his language was 
somewhat tropical for the next 
few days. 

When: stationed in India I 


was sent to a cantonment which 
in the old days had been called 
Mian-mir. It was popularly 
known as the graveyard of 
British troops. The wonderful 
Indian Government had con- 
sidered in detail many schemes 
for its improvement, and the 
high officials having interviewed 
many scientists, the Govern- 
ment ultimately took the dras- 
tic action of changing its name 
from Mian-mir to Lahore Can- 
tonments. Now the canton- 
ment is an arid barren sort of 
place, and every sensible officer 
and man takes every possible 
opportunity of transferring his 
attention to Lahore, the capital 
of the Punjab, a town five 
miles away, and teeming with 
every advantage which makes 
life in the East reasonably 
comfortable. A tum-tum or 
trap is a slow mode of pro- 
gression, and when a senior 
officer in the corps suddenly 
received orders to return to 
England for duty, the mess 
decided that I should buy his 
motor-car. As I had just re- 
turned from a splendid and 
exhilarating leave of three 
months—a leave spent as only 
a bachelor from India knows 
how to spend ‘eave in this 
country — the exchequer was 
somewhat depleted. But the 
colonel accepted a sporting offer 
of £150—£100 down and £50 
to be paid when the exchequer 
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was full—and a five-seater 
German-made Adler car was 
mine. 

The colonel was due to leave 
Lahore in a week’s time. Any 
one who has been in the East 
knows how much a popular 
officer can put into a week. 
His social engagements some- 
what interfered with my tui- 
tion, but the night before he 
left I got ten minutes’ instruc- 
tion in driving the car. Next 
morning I took it over at the 
railway station, and a brother 
officer was persuaded to ac- 
company me in the car to its 
new quarters. We started all 
right, and were going along 
beautifully, but as we ap- 
proached the level - crossing 
where the railway passes over 
the main road, we found the 
gates shut, the signal against 
us, and the train coming up. 
My friend exclaimed, “ My 
God, Jock! why don’t you 
stop?” To which I replied 
with equal emphasis, “ Good 
God! I would if I knew how 
to!” By both pulling at 
every lever and pushing down 
every pedal, we drew up with 
a crunch. No damage was 
done, but we welcomed a cool- 
ing whisky-and-soda when we 
ultimately reached the mess. 

Thereafter an officer in the 
8. and T. Corps, whose hobby 
was motoring, took me in hand. 
He insisted that I should learn 
“the elements of motoring,” 
and before I realised what this 
meant I was dipping into hor- 
rible grease. He demonstrated 
that the gears were well worn 
by showing me the shiny little 
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shavings of metal, and he dis- 
covered many other defects. 
My heart was beginning to sink, 
when he said, ‘‘ Well, the old 
bus isn’t a bad car to learn on, 
but for goodness’ sake don’t 
let your bearer touch it!” 
Now Khuda Baksh, to my 
mind, wasa high-class mechanic, 
and what every officer in India 
thinks his bearer—the only per- 
fect one in the station. He 
was the local joiner and elec- 
trician for the different messes 
and bungalows in the station, 
and I had determined that he, 
and not I, should keep the car 
in running order. He did it 
eminently well: the car was 
always kept running, some- 
times to the danger of the 
passer-by, and sometimes to 
the danger of the numerous 
occupants, who treated it as 
the local carrier’s cart, which 
is never by any chance under- 
loaded. I little realised what 
effect this would have on the 
tyres, but knowledge was soon 
to come. 

I had arranged to take a 
senior officer and his wife into 
Lahore, leave them at a wed- 
ding, and take a lady who was 
their guest for a run into the 
country. Later in the evening 
I was to call for my senior 
officer and his wife at the 
Lahore gymkhana and take the 
party home to dinner. Every- 
thing went well until I was 
within three miles of the gym- 
khana on my return journey, 
when bang went a tyre! Noth- 
ing daunted, I loosened my 
coat and had a five minutes’ 
round with an old-fashioned 
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Stepney wheel. The wheel had 
an easy victory. By this time 
a crowd of half-dressed natives 
had gathered, and I explained 
to my companion, who was 
just out from England, that 
there was no cause for alarm, 
At that moment a Babu, 
dressed in a shirt, boots, and 
a frock-coat, approached on a 
bicycle. I decided that I would 
take a loan of his machine, 
cycle to Lahore and bring back 
@ mechanic, while my com- 
panion was to remain quietly 
in the car. I explained that 
no harm would come to her 
in my absence. She was sur- 
prised at the easy way the 
Babu delivered up his bicycle 
to a stranger. She was also 
surprised, a little interested, 
and more nervous to find her- 
self the centre of a rapidly 
increasing throng of natives, 


but with true British courage 
she remained in the car, a 
stranger in an unknown land 


with darkness falling, and 
awaited my return. Now a 
mechanic in Lahore is not easy 
to find, but ultimately I was 
successful, and a few minutes 
after his arrival on the scene 
he had the Stepney attached 
and we were able to proceed 
on our journey. Our friends, 
after waiting till the last minute 
at the gymkhana, had hired a 
gharrie and gone home. We 
arrived when dinner was over ; 
we certainly got some physical 
nourishment, but not that 
mental comfort both required, 
as it was evident that our 
misfortune had been considered 
a well-planned scheme, for in 
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Indian station life, when any 
attention is paid to a lady by 
a mere man, prophecy is rife, 
and generally swells into the 
Wedding March. Perhaps in 
this case it was justified, as 
the lady is now the sharer of 
all my sorrows and the com- 
rade of my joys. 

Some time later she went on 
to another station, and I took 
advantage of that great insti- 
tution which India provides— 
a ten days’ station leave which 
counts as duty. I had left my 
bearer behind and the car in run- 
ning order; when I came back, 
the car was there but the gears 
would not engage. My bearer, 
my trustworthy bearer, knew 
nothing about this. He had 
not touched the car. The car, 
however, had a distinctive ap- 
pearance: it was the only 
cream-coloured car in the sta- 
tion. My bearer also was a 
well-known character, and I 
soon learned from my mechan- 
ical S. and T. friend—who in- 
cidentally rubbed it in with 
great delight—that during my 
absence the car had been seen 
careering down the main bazaar 
in the Indian quarter of the 
town; it was driven by my 
bearer, and filled with ladies 
whose beauty was more un- 
deniable than their virtue. His 
parting shot was, ‘“ Didn’t I 
warn you well about allowing 
a bearer to touch the car? If 
I were you, I would thrash 
the beast and sack him at 
once.” 

Advice is always easily given, 
but not always so easily fol- 
lowed. Thrash and dismiss the 
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only decent bearer I had ever 
had, a man who by his atten- 
tions to me made me feel as 
if I were a millionaire! After 
all, what had he done? Suc- 
cumbed to a little temptation. 
No, it couldn’t be done. The 
ear might go, but the bearer 
must remain. 

The car had already been 
hauled into a garage kept by 
an. Indian in Lahore. But the 
Adler, although a delightful 
car, was made by Germans, 
and Germany is far from India, 
and new gears were difficult to 
obtain. I decided to buy a 
new car if the Adler were 
taken in part payment. The 
Indian shopkeeper, with all his 
faults, is a bit of a sportsman, 
and has some use even for a 
collection of scrap-iron. We 
differed for a long time as to 
how much the Adler represented 
in hard cash. I had my views, 
he had his, and some amusing 
bargaining followed. In the 
East bargaining is a fine art, 
and must be done slowly. In 
time, if you have a good name 
in the bazaar, you approach a 
figure which no doubt means 
@ loss to you and a gain to the 
dealer, but. the loss will be a 
minimum one. One realises 
that this figure has been reached 
when the Indian merchant is 
prepared to toss. After trying 
various cars, I ultimately de- 
cided on a Studebaker, I 
tossed, lost the toss, wrote a 
cheque, and drove away in 
the Studebaker. This type of 
car is usually noted for its easy 
running capabilities, but this 
one had its faults and its 
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moods. Every now and then 
it would stop. This was in 
the days before self-starters 
were known, so the only thing 
to be done was to turn and turn 
and turn the starting-handle. 
Its moods caught me once. 
The result was a skinned hand, 
and I engaged an Indian chauf- 
feur. I could not understand 
his language; he could not 
understand mine, and I soon 
realised that the only duty he 
would be able to perform was 
to turn the handle. Within 
a@ week his hand was in a sling, 
and he left willingly without 
payment. I tried several In- 
dian chauffeurs. As long as 
the car was in a good mood 
each was a faithful servant ; 
when the car jibbed, he 


asked for a day’s leave in 
the polite Indian way, and 
before I knew had quitted 


my service. 

It was during a period when 
I was without a servant that 
I foolishly offered to drive a 
party to the Hunt dinner and 
ball. My guests on this occa- 
sion had not heard about my 
car’s peculiarities. They were 
soon to get a practical demon- 
stration. The car went well 
to their bungalow, the party 
were comfortably seated, and 
everything went smoothly until 
two of the five miles had been 
passed, when all of a sudden— 
she stopped. It was a warm 
night, and we were suitably 
attired for a dinner and dance 
on such a night. I did my 
best, peered into every bit of 
the car and underneath the 
chassis, covered myself with 
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Indian dust, got overheated 
and dirty, but nothing hap- 
pened. The guests got fidgety. 
For a few minutes they con- 
fined their attention to their 
watches, then their tongues got 
the better of their hearts, and 
their description of me tallied 
exactly with my own feelings. 
Everything had passed us on 
the road, so there was no 
chance for them of a convey- 
ance to the ball. They had 
perforce to trudge wearily home, 
leaving me with the car. Be- 
fore they were actually out of 
reach, I summoned up courage 
to ask them to send a gang of 
coolies to my rescue, and after 
a two hours’ wait the gang ap- 
peared, headed by my worthy 
bearer. We shoved and pushed 
until we got the car back to 
my own bungalow. An Indian 
coolie loves to shout whenever 
he is doing a bit of manual 
labour. To this gang, judging 
by their cheering and noise, 
it was a triumphal procession 
of mind over matter. 

A few weeks later I applied 
for two months’ leave, decided 
to sell the car, and go home. 
To buy a car is one thing, to 
sell it in a burry is another. 
I have some scruples, and I 
could not offer it to any sahib. 
I decided to put it up to 
auction. 

An auction is an interesting 
function in India. Many hours 
before it was timed to com- 
mence large crowds of chatter- 
ing excited natives had gath- 
ered in the compound. All 
wanted to buy the car, at a 
price. Their price left me 
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stone-cold; I would sooner 
have hacked the thing to bits 
with a hatchet. Fortunately 
there were some who were 
willing to consider the possi- 
bility of buying instead of 
stealing the car. These were 
all given a trial run. The car 
went beautifully, in and out 
of the bungalow compound, 
round corners, reversed, went 
dead slow. and at top speed— 
no car could have behaved 
better. When all the trials 
were finished the auction be- 
gan. Ultimately a fat old 
gentleman was the winner at 
about half the price of the 
car. In due course hard cash 
was produced, bundles of it, 
a receipt was signed, hands 
were shaken, and the new 
owner and an Indian chauffeur 
mounted the car. They had 
got as far as the gate when 
ominous noises were heard, 
and the car stuck. The num- 
erous inhabitants of the com- 
pound were much interested. 
The bearer produced a long 
chair and cigarettes, and I 
sat down to watch and appre- 
ciate the circus. By-and-by 
the fat bunyah who had bought 
the car came back and de- 
manded his money. I said, 
**No, my friend; the deal 
is closed. If you take my 
advice, you will hire some of 
my servants and get the beastly 
thing pushed home.” The one 
and only time that I fully 
appreciated that car was when 
it was being pushed away from 
my compound. 

The same afternoon I re 
ceived official intimation that 
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my leave to England had been 
granted. 

There were many side-shows 
with cars in France; others, 
more interesting still, when 
the Ford was introduced. into 
Mesopotamia. There, in due 
course, the supply became suffi- 
cient, and administrative medi- 
eal officers of the different for- 
mations could always obtain 
a Ford touring-car. In my 
particular formation we thought 
it essential that the staff should 
have a reliable chauffeur. We 
inspected many, and finally 
the choice fell on a well-known 
professional golfer hailing from 
North Berwick. A Scot and 
a well-known golfer deserve 
special consideration, and Davy 
Grant got it. Never was his 
ear unfit for the road, and both 
on the road and over the desert 
Davy was an excellent com- 
panion. He was allowed con- 
siderable latitude. When the 
heat was oppressive his kit 
consisted of a loose open-front- 
ed shirt, a pair of shorts, and 
white canvas shoes that a fond 
relation had sent him. 

One morning just as we were 
preparing to start on an ex- 
tended tour of inspection, we 
were informed that Davy had 
been placed under arrest for 
being improperly dressed. A 
young and enthusiastic inspect- 
ing officer straight from home, 
full of understanding about 
motor-cars but with no know- 
ledge either of the climate or 
of the Scot, had discovered 
the ex-golfing professional 
dressed in his own inimitable 
style ready to accompany a 


senior staff officer. I had some 
difficulty in explaining to this 
young man that his action 
was unwarranted, but after a 
time he agreed to let the driver 
come out of arrest provided 
I spoke severely to him. I 
promised to do so. Davy 
was called up, and saluted 
in his own way. I explained 
to him the exact position of 
affairs. He asked if he might 
make a statement, and consent 
being given, spoke thus: “‘ Well, 
Mr ——, thank you for yer 
kindly words of advice—but 
thae English folk are d—— 
queer beings!” I still think 
he was right on this occasion. 
Another time it so happened 
that Davy had to drive myself 
and a couple of senior general 
staff officers across a stretch 
of the desert he knew well. 
The senior officers were con- 
stantly gazing at the stars 
and then referring to maps 
by the light of pocket electric 
torches. According to their 
idea, they were guiding the 
car across the desert by the 
stars. They were continually 
interfering with David, who 
paid absolutely no attention 
to them. When their atten- 
tions at last got too pressing, 
he turned round with, “‘ Damn 
a’ this potterin’—I could drive 
ye hame wi’ my een shut ! ” 
After the Armistice there 
were great schemes in Meso- 
potamia for forming permanent 
cantonments for the Army of 
Occupation. In my area the 
conqueror of Ramadi and Khan 
Baghdadi, a triple knight and 
the originator of that fine 
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divisional motto, “Sweat and 
swear, but smile and get on 
with it,” under whom it was 
my good luck to serve, formed 
an inspecting committee com- 
posed of a well-known sporting 
brigadier-general—a man whose 
left. breast is covered with 
what our American friends call 
an extended herbaceous border, 
beginning with that decoration, 
the hall-mark of bravery—a 
signalling officer who had had 
@ prolonged career in Oxford 
University, and myself. The 
committee had to make a wide 
tour. They were provided with 
three touring-cars and three 
Ford vans. At the time of 
the inspection sand-grouse were 
covering the desert in millions, 
and such an opportunity could 
not be missed by our sporting 
leader. The convoy moved 
across the desert in two eche- 
lons, the first consisting of the 
guns, the second the pickers- 
up. We made frontal attacks 
on the sand-grouse, each gun 
getting off as many shots as 
possible and the drivers urging 
their cars to their utmost speed, 
while the guns kept firing. In 
the brief space of a few minutes 
from fifty to seventy sand- 
grouse were picked up. Never 
again shall I see such a sight— 
Ford cars following a pack of 
grouse, and birds falling in 
every direction over the desert 
for several miles. Nor is it 
likely that I shall ever again 
be present at such record bags 
in record time. Needless to 
say, the grouse always ensured 
us a warm welcome in any 
regimental mess we visited. 
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On the way to Nejef we had 
a picnic lunch of roast grouse 
and chupatties, the Indian’s 
substitute for bread, washed 
down with a glass of Japanese 
beer. The sight of the beer 
proved too much for our A.8.0, 
drivers, and evidently they 
thought that by playing an old 
soldier’s trick they also would 
get their share. Just as we had 
settled down the senior driver 
reported to the general that 
they had all forgotten to put 
sterilised water in their water- 
bottles. Our leader was too 
old a hand to be caught in 
that way. With a charming 
smile he unloaded his own 
water-bottle, and passed it to 
the drivers. 

During the afternoon, farther 
on the road to Nejef, we 
passed some very pretty Persian 
women, refugees, and could not 
but remark on their beauty, 
little anticipating a sequel. My 
bearer was a very respectable 
old Mahommedan. Unfortu- 
nately for me, he managed to 
get and dispose of a large 
quantity of arak. Inflamed by 
this native stimulant, his pas- 
sions got the better of him, and 
he resolved that he at least 
should stop and pay tribute to 
the ladies’ charms, The Bur- 
mese driver of his particular 
vah was more conscientious, 
and refused to stop, but the 
bearer was not thus lightly to 
be diverted from his purpose, 
and, full of confidence, he 
seized the wheel and steered 
the car into a deep ditch 
That night the loss of one of 
our valued transport vans was 
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reported to the general. From 
the description of the occur- 
rence I knew that my faithful 
servant was the cause of the 
disaster, and thought it re- 
quired disciplinary measures, 
The 0.0., however, considered 
Jooman a man of good taste, 
and forgave the offence. 

In due course our service in 
Mesopotamia was ended, and 
on returning to the United 
Kingdom in June 1919, the 
feeling that war was over, and 
the knowledge that there were 
considerable savingsin the bank, 
induced most of us to take part 
in what is now known amongst 
service men as ‘‘ the mad year.” 
In my case one result was that 
a beautiful Minerva came into 
my possession, It had been 


stored during the war, and 
while the engines and chassis 


were sound, the tyres could 
not stand many miles of travel. 
Our first few hundred miles 
saw the tyres go with a bang. 
Replacement cost a consider- 
able sum of money, but what 
was money during the first 
weeks of one’s leave in that 
year? The constant changing 
of tyres and the little atten- 
tions which the engine required 
necessitated the engaging of 
@ chauffeur, He had also 
served in the Army, and was 
of a gay and sporting char- 
acter. His first remark on 
being engaged was, “I pre- 
sume, sir, you do not wish 
me to drive fast.” To this 
day I do not know what 
he meant by “fast.” All I 
do know is that when he was 
at. the wheel the car never ran 
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at anything under forty-five 
miles an hour. 

When my chauffeur left, the 
Minerva gradually came to be 
too troublesome to look after. 
She was a big car to wash 
down, oil and grease, so it was 
decided to put her into store 
and buy a little Morris-Cowley 
coupée. The coupée arrived, 
and as if was the first of its 
kind ever seen in the neigh- 
bourhood, it created no end of 
wonder. Whenever we drove 
into town a crowd of children, 
and others, came round to look 
at her. The makers when they 
deliver this car advise the 
owner not to run it at over 
twenty miles an hour for the 
first 500 miles. I never had 
the chance to run even up to 
twenty miles an hour, for it 
was winter time and the roads 
were heavy, and she puffed 
like an old steam-engine on 
the hills. When spring came, 
both the Minerva and the 
Morris-Cowley were put up for 
sale. 

It seems a simple matter to 
advertise cars for sale, espe- 
cially as reliable motoring 
papers very frequently give 
full details of a correct adver- 
tisement. These models we 
followed, and the cars were 
advertised in all the papers. 
The answers we received were 
often amusing. One came from 
the proprietor of a small High- 
land inn, who desired to carry 
his guests to various popular 
fishing grounds. Unfortunately 
the price he was prepared to 
offer was only about one-tenth 
of what was asked. Others 
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stated they wished to make a 
small present of the cars to 
daughters who were coming of 
age. Some applicants requested 
details of one’s private life and 
the reason for selling the cars. 
Others gave fatherly advice, 
and proved conclusively that 
there was not a car in the 
market they did not know, 
and that if a friendly tip were 
taken the cars would be dis- 
posed of to them for about 
half the advertised price. 
Others complained that in the 
coupée there was no electric 
self-starter, and seemed an- 
noyed because I could not state 
there was one. Many came 
long distances to see the cars, 
and tried every device to get 
them at a lower price. They 
brought experts who examined 
the vehicles minutely. Others, 
again, did not like the cars, 
but thought that if I were sell- 
ing the house at a reasonable 
figure they might buy both 
house and car. In the end both 
cars passed out of my hands, 
and I am glad to say that the 
present owners still remain 
friendly, and are pleased with 
their purchases. 

With the financial depression 
of the succeeding year, one felt 
one must do one’s bit and do 
without a car, but the craving 
for movement was so strong 
that as a compromise a Ford 
was acquired. I shall always 
lift my hat to that type of car, 
for no matter where you go, 
no matter where and when 
you may break down, there is 
always some one on the road- 
side who can repair her, and 


the repairing material may be 
anything from a bit of twine to 
a stout wire. 

The first long journey wag 
to the West Highlands of Scot- 
land, through Glencoe. The 
Ford would have gone like a 
bird had her tyres been newer, 
Every now and then one would 
go “crack,” and out we got. 
In a garage it is a simple thing 
to whip off a tyre and put a 
new one on. Far away from 
any help it presents many diffi- 
culties on a hot summer day. 
There is just one encouraging 
feature to remember about 
tyres. You may lose four in 
rapid succession and have to 
replace them, but some time 
generally elapses before new 
ones are again required. Some 
people coming after us declared 
they could spot the road we 
followed by the tyres we left 
at intervals along our track. 
By the time we had reached 
our West Highland hotel dinner 
had long been over. Mine 
host, however, was a genial 
soul, and soon the toils of the 
journey were forgotten in the 
pleasures of the supper table. 

A fishing hotel is an interest- 
ing place to stay in. For 4 
man, the interest increases when 
the majority of fishers belong 
to the opposite sex. There is 
a stern reality associated with 
their pursuit of this pastime. 
Most men can enjoy a day's 
outing and a good story even 
though they fail to catch fish. 
A lady angler despises you if 
in the heat of a blazing summer 
day you recline in some shady 
nook to enjoy a bottle of beer 
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and, perhaps, a super-excellent 
sleep. She despises you more 
if you return in the evening 
empty-handed. She aims at 
getting the record catch of the 
day. The gillies, too, get 
tainted with this gross desire. 
For a time we could keep ours 
in check, but one day he put 
it to us that it was a matter of 
honour for his boat to bring 
in at least some trout. There- 
upon we did our best. We had 
a 9-inch measure, we carefully 
measured every trout, and 
everything under the regula- 
tion nine inches went back to 
the water. In the end we 
secured a great success. The 
catch of the day was ours, 
and where others came in with 
two and three, we came in 
with one dozen and four. 

It was the custom at that 


particular hotel for mine host 
to meet the motor brake bring- 
ing back the fishers, and to 
question each severely as to 
the day’s catch, his daughters 
standing by with a large dish 


to receive the trout. One 
glance at my respected wife 
brought back all the training 
painfully learned under a Hun 
offensive, and I knew that I 
could safely leave affairs in her 
hands. I saw that the only 
plan for me was to slip quietly 
through the hall and upstairs 
to our sitting-room, where I 
could smoke a cigarette and 
picture the scene below. My 
wife had taken up a deter- 
mined stand beside that dish. 
She assisted :mine“host to count 
the fish, and in a few well- 
chosen words she dealt with 
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those members of her sex who 
attempted any criticism of the 
quality of our catch. - 

When it became known that 
we were leaving the hotel, an 
enthusiastic motoring couple, 
realising that our exit from 
the wilds of the West High- 
lands would not be easy, inti- 
mated that they had to go 
along the same road, and sug- 
gested that if we did not mind 
they might start a little before 
us. At every dangerous cornet 
and hill we found those faith- 
ful friends waiting patiently 
until we hove in sight so that 
they could give us a friendly 
warning. The Ford behaved 
extremely well. For four days 
she only required oil, petrol, 
and water. On the last lap 
we took a saddle-backed bridge 
with much courage and little 
skill. The penalty was not 
recognised at the time; it was 
only when taking a cargo of 
human beings out to our coun- 
try home that a broken back 
spring was revealed. In turn- 
ing a narrow corner the car 
suddenly decided on a course 
of her own. This little display 
of temper led to our parting 
with the Ford, and she was 
passed to the local dealer in 
part payment for a nobler 
representative of her class. 

A new car has always a 
peculiar fascination. With it 
come statistics to show how 
many miles per gallon of spirit 
and oil if can run. The inno- 
cent will believe these statis- 
tics, and spend many hours 
calculating the amount of petrol 
in his tank and the number 
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of miles he has run. The ex- 
perienced hand dismisses such 
items as good stories more 
worthy of an angler. So long 
as the car goes, and goes 
smoothly, he will be well con- 
tent. On better acquaintance 
he will feel that his car is 
a well-disposed friend, giving 
the satisfaction that friendship 
alone brings. 

The day came when an offi- 
cial order sent me off to the 
metropolis. With all due re- 
spect to the delights of that 
city, the prospect of keeping 
a big car in town did not 
appeal to me. She was accord- 
ingly stored, and an attempt 
was made to get a cheap 
second-hand car in town. 
Dealers are expert disbelievers 
in the truth, but while the 
working, testing, and bargain- 
ing are going on they are 
your dearest friends, and you 
are promised a new heaven 
and earth. My heaven quickly 
passed when my partner and 
I set out on a short tour in 
the car we had just acquired, 
which was no doubt cheap. 
We started on that tour with 
confidence, the parting words 
of our insinuating friend being, 
“This little beauty will take 
you anywhere!” 

As we crawled with great 
care through one of the parks 
a uniformed official held up 
his hand and peered first at 
our number and then at our 
faces. It appeared that we 
were emitting a foul smoke in 
a place where that was not 
permitted. We apologised hum- 
bly, promised never to do it 
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again, and asked leave to go 
on. This was readily granted, ag 
the smoke had almost become a 
cloud. Never shall I forget that 
journey. Everythingthatcould 
go wrong went wrong. Every 
garage on the toad to W—— 
was visited or looked at. Every 
thirteen or fourteen miles we 
stopped to add oil or water, 
We did, however, reach ou 
destination, where a mechanic 
pointed out some of our many 
defects; but as Scotland -is 
not the only place where 4 
silver lining to a palm expe- 
dites work, we were able to 
leave on a Sunday afternoon. 
Our hopes were high as the 
new purchase skimmed along 
the road ; but, alas! our many 
handicaps were again too much 
for us, and we were glad to 
leave a broken-down wreck in 
a garage not far from O—. 
The proprietor kindly got a 
car and sent us on to O—, 
where a most excellent dinner, 
washed down with a little 
Dumminy, 1911, raised ou 
somewhat dejected spirits, and 
made the journey entitled toa 
record in our diary. 

Bereft of our car, and stil 
fifty miles from home, there 
was nothing for it but to avail 
ourselves of the useful, if com- 
monplace, railway train —al 
ignominious termination to 4 
motoring trip perhaps, but at 
all events a method of locomo- 
tion conducive to much thought. 

The station at O—— on 4 
Sunday night is an interesting 
place. Here one gets a glimpse 
into the studies of anthropology 
so ably expounded by Sir Arthur 
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Keith. Here one sees the meet- 
ing of East and West, and it 
is not always comforting to 
one who has served for a con- 
siderable period in the East. 

The train journey back is 
no less interesting if one is 
in the mood to look at things 
with a kindly eye. A _ well- 
kept cricket - pitch and the 
tennis-courts just outside O—— 
recall younger days. The Molas- 
sine poultry-farm might be mis- 
taken for a series of modern, 
well - ventilated, well - lighted 
suburban villas. Farther along 
there is a seed-grower’s nurs- 
ery with ideal miniature golf- 
courses laid out—golf-courses 
that rouse the desire to become 
a champion, or for the days of 
retirement to come in sight. 
Maidenhead is passed, and 
one sees a pleasing pic- 
ture: the sight of healthy 
young men and women enjoy- 
ing the pleasures that a river 
such as the Thames can give. 
Farther on a well-known name 
catches the eye, and one re- 
calls with a smile the dark 
and gloomy days of 1914, when 
the officers and men of the 
British Expeditionary Force, 
tired of battle, and tired of 
trenches, were still more tired 
of plum-and-apple jam. 
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Near this famous factory is 
situated an equally famous firm 
dealing principally in antisep- 
tics and vermicides. It, too, 
was not passed without a smile, 
called up by the recollection 
of a hardened old Scottish 
soldier, who, during an inten- 
sive bombardment, happened 
to be busily engaged catching 
those little grey animals that 
have a predilection for one’s 
underclothing and for perform- 
ing gymnastics over the ante- 
rior portion of one’s anatomy. 
The mere act of picking one 
of these animals off the 
back of his neck saved his 
life. He expressed his thanks 
thus— 

“I’m no blooming Haig, so 
I canna decorate you, and I’m 
no blankety blank colonel, so 
I canna promote you; but I'll 
treat you as a man, so back ye 
go and hae a damned guid 
feed !” 

At last we drew into Pad- 
dington. Our troubles were 
not yet over, for the train had 
been crowded, and the number 
of taxis was limited; but 
patience was rewarded in the 
end, and we were rapidly con- 
veyed to our home, tired, but, 
in spite of all, amused with 
our day. 








A MIXED BAG. 


BY X. 


LONG ago a certain good 
and wise man taught me that 
to spend Christmas in a house 
was a right and proper thing 
to do if that were in Great 
Britain, but if not, then the 
thing was to avoid houses and 
to spend 25th December and 
as many days before and after 
it as possible in camp. This 
same sage used also to say 
that a mixed bag was infinitely 
better than mere numbers. 

It was while on our way to 
put his sayings into practice 
that J. and I found that we 
had time to kill at a somnolent 


little Indian railway station. 
There it sat very solid and 
very trim as compared with 
the slatternly mud village close 


to it. Around it lay a great 
flat sea of young wheat and 
barley. Above were the never- 
clouded blue winter sky and 
the always shining, kindly, win- 
ter sun. The blue rock-pigeons 
cooed a lullaby, the telegraph 
in the station-master’s office 
muttered in its sleep, and the 
station dozed. 

It was under the mistaken 
idea that we were going to 
catch a train by a hair’s-breadth 
that we dashed into the station, 
shattering its noonday repose, 
and fluttering all its dove- 
cots. The pigeons rushed from 
theirs, and Mr Hurree Narth 


I. 


(I spell him phonetically) rolled 
quivering from his. 

A vast man this Mr Narth, 
once an aspirant for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts at 
one of our too numerous 
Indian universities, and now 
writing a large “B.A.” after 
his name and a very small 
“fail” after the “B.A.” In 
this way Mr Narth notifies 
modestly to the world that he 
has at least had a jolly good 
try, although, judging by his 
English, he must have failed 
by a wideish margin. 

Hurree Narth is the station- 
master, and is upholstered in 
a pink loin-cloth and an upper 
garment of muslin. No more 
unmasculine dress could pos- 
sibly be devised by man for 
man, but then its wearer is 
not manly. He is out of 
Bengal, where there aren’t any 
men, but only soft chocolate- 
coloured things with great 
brains, little understanding, and 
no valour whatever. 

On his head and coneealing 
the single lock of hair without 
which no good Hindu can gain 
Paradise, is a velvet pork-pie 
cap of distressing aspect and 
figured in green. He wears 
white socks and patent-leather, 
elastic - sided shoes, adorned 
with sham mother - of - pearl 
buttons. Between rim of socks 
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and hem of loin-cloth is an 
undulatory expanse of choco- 
late leg. Benevolent spectacles, 
with a twinkle behind them, 
complete the station-master’s 
outfit. 

If you add him up aright, 
he should come out a combina- 
tion of Mr Pickwick and the 
Friar of Copmanhurst, without 
the virility of either. Indeed, 
he makes no pretence to it. 

When the last ripples caused 
by our sudden onset have died 
from Mr Narth’s corpulent body, 
and when he has settled down 
again into his natural dimples 
and creases and folds, he ex- 
plains that he has taken us 
for British soldiers, of whom 
he obviously stands in mortal 
terror. For Thomas Atkins 
has a short way with him. 
He calls a spade a spade, a 


black man a nigger, and holds 
that the superiority of white 
over black is a fact beyond all 


reasonable argument. Some- 
times one almost wonders 
whether Atkins isn’t right. 

Mr Hurree Narth is not ex- 
aggerating when he beams on 
us and says, “‘I thinking your 
honours are English soldiers. 
Iam personally pretty cowardly 
fellow. These are very terrible 
men, moreover. Their dogs 
also very terrible. Always 
biting black peoples.” 

We need have been in no 
such hurry. “Sir,” said the 
station-master, referring to our 
train, “she is late. Perhaps 
one hour late. Perhaps two 
hours, moreover. God Al- 
mighty knowing.” 

Naturally we asked Hurree 
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Narth what he proposed to do 
with us for the credit of his 
station. By thus throwing our- 
selves on his better nature and 
bringing to the surface all that 
was best there, we did a wise 
thing. 

He was at first full of the 
dreariest suggestions. ‘‘ Some 
gentlemen walking on plat- 
forms.” “‘ Some gentlemen read- 
ing time-tables.”’ ‘‘ Some gentle- 
men looking at sceneries.” 

We told him that we weren’t 
like any of these gentlemen, 
and that he must try again. 
He appeared damped, but hope 
and kindliness still beamed in 
those large spectacles. 

At last he called our atten- 
tion to the pigeons. Although 
his religion forbade his either 
killing or eating them, he was 
no bigot in these matters. As 
a matter of fact, he had of late 
been suffering, “‘ Sir, from rum- 
blings in belly.” As also had 
Mrs Narth. Consequently, and 
strictly medicinally, neither he 
nor his lady would be averse 
to trying a little pigeon-meat 
for their stomachs’ sake. So 
we said, “‘ Lead on.” 

After summoning a lamp- 
cleaner and a signalman, to 
whom he referred as ‘“‘ my 
menial staff,” he took us to 
the station grain-sheds, where 
the pigeons battened on spilt 
grain. Here we had a hot 
fifteen minutes, and then there 
were no more. 

Menial staff now armed them- 
selves with fragments of the 
permanent way, and we were 
taken to a large well and asked 
to look in. After the bright 
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sunlight we could see but little 
except a quivering gleam of 
water a long way down. But 
the well resounded with the 
cooings and flutterings of trog- 
lodyte pigeons. 

In went a rock and up 
rushed a pigeon, towering into 
the blinding light and away 
to the fields. Another stone, 
and three more rocketed out, 
and so on till all seemed to 
have flown. But the sounds 
within the well still betokened 
that the tenants on the base- 
ment flats were yet at home. 
It was then that the great 
Hurree set fire to a sheaf of 
time-tables and dropped it in. 
This brought up the die-hards 
in a bunch. By standing well 
back and taking the sporting 
shots, the well, first to last, 
gave some very pretty shooting 
and a great variety of shots. 
We furnished our own pot and, 
we hope, gave sufficient to 
station-master and staff to allay 
all abdominal troubles. 

The sounds of an approach- 
ing train were now heard, but 
Hurree Narth assured us of 
another half-hour, and in addi- 
tion gave us his word of honour 
that he would detain her if 
necessary. He sent us off with 
his staff, and himself returned 
to, his; duties. 

In the rough ground round 


the station we picked up a hare 
and a couple of grey partridges, 
As these animals possess g 
doubtful reputation as regards 
the niceness of their dietetic 
tastes, we made the staff happy 
with them. 

We were about to step into 
the train when Hurree Narth 
rushed up with pen, ink, and 
paper. An _ illiterate fellow 
would have called it a chit, 
but a B.A. (failed) demanded 
a “sartifcut,’” and waved the 
menhials away when those de 
graded beings showed symp- 
toms of wanting one too. When 
we asked him what earthly 
good a certificate would do 
him, he smiled his slow babu- 
ish smile, and gave utterance 
to two cryptic words, “ Per- 
haps, moreover.” So we wrote, 
“‘ Station-master Hurree Narth 
has been of the greatest assist- 
ance to us when detained at 
his efficiently run station. He 
evinced tact, resourcefulness, 
and initiative on a sudden emer- 
gency. He appears to be a 
very capable and much under- 
valued servant of the Company. 
We recommend him for speedy 
promotion to a sphere more in 
accordance with his merits.” 
We solemnly signed this drivel, 
which read much like an old- 
style epitaph, and handed it 
to H. Narth. 


I. 


By a little arrangement with 
the guard, the train, inthe 
most opportune manner, came 
to a standstill where no station 


was, but near where our camp 
happened to be. Everything 
was flung out of the carriage 
so as to delay the train 28 
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little as possible. That was a 
pint of honour. We were 
thus saved a four-mile ride, 
and enabled to get to camp 
well before dark. 

India is still a land where 
these amenities can sometimes 
be practised with the aid of 
a very little suavity and a few 
eins. But gone are those still 
better times when, with a lead- 
ing wind and a large square 
sail, a trolley would carry one 
at the rate of knots to one’s 
destination. There was a re- 
grettable incident at a bend in 
a cutting where steam and sail 
ran into one another. After 
that sails went completely out. 

Our little camp stood just 
within a grove of mango-trees, 
on slightly rising ground over- 
looking six miles of lake. At 


the far end of this a frosty 
winter sun was just squattering 


into the water. The whole 
place wasfalive with those de- 
lightful sounds that waterfowl 
in their thousands make at 
sunset—the solemn honking of 
geese flying in, the contented 
quackings of undisturbed duck, 
and the wild, high, creaking 
notes of Sarus cranes. Where 
the lake petered out into mud 
and rushes, just below us, there 
was the noise as of a boot-heel 
dragged out of mud, and away 
went a snipe. 

Behind us, under the trees, 
were our tents, and in that 
direction arose other pleasing 
sounds—the rattle of feeding- 
buckets, the rustling of horses 
well bedded down, and the 
sizzle of fires and cooking. All 
around the jheel lay flat shim- 
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mering fields of young wheat 
and barley, with here and there 
one of linseed, with its sea of 
blue flowers presenting an exact 
similitude to blue water, and, 
indeed, often taken for water 
in certain lights. 

A servant rushed up and 
announced that a herd of buck 
was feeding close up to the 
grove on the far side. He 
brought a rifle and cartridges. 
There was still enough light. 
So J. took the rifle and I a 
gun, he to the buck, and I to 
the jheel in the hope of a little 
flight shooting. 

In an hour we were back in 
camp. I had heard him shoot 
once, and he had heard my 
shots ; also the thump that a 
goose makes when he falls dead 
on hard ground. J. produced 
a doe. There had been a few 
buck, none very shootable, but 
any quantity of doe, and he 
had, rightly, shot one of the 
latter. My contribution was 
a goose and a few mallard. 
We laid out the bag according 
to rule by a blazing fire, which 
was reinforced to give it heat 
and heart with cakes of cow- 
dung. In the making of these 
the village beldams render the 
lives of their daughters-in-law 
burdensome. 

What was wanted for our 
larder we retained, and the rest 
we divided at once among our 
followers, not forgetting the 
village headman, who had been 
helpful, and would now be 
more so. The bag was entered 
up, and counting what we had 
shot at the railway station, now 
totalled six varieties. 
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During dinner we decided on 
our programme for the next 
few days. We knew the coun- 
try well, and there were several 
old friends from the village 
who came unbidden to offer 
their services, instead of, as is 
often the case, absconding so 
as to avoid giving them. People 
who live in the middle of plenty 
such as exists in a duck jheel 
or where buck abound, but 
who seldom enjoy it, are ready 
enough to help if they are 
assured by experience of hav- 
ing their fair share of game. 
Only, the man who shoots it 
must not only say that they 
are to get it, but must himself 
see that they do get it. Other- 
wise the domestics will grow 
fat, but the men who do the 
work will get little enough. 

We decided to do the jheel 
next day. Neither of us was 
very keen on a whole day seated 
in a cramped dug-out blazing 
at duck and nothing but duck, 
and all flying higher and faster 
than the likes of us cared for. 
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Moreover, to do a large jheel 
like this properly, a dozen guns 
would not have been too many. 
Still, we felt that we owed at 
least one day to such a well- 
garnished sheet of water and 
to the bag. The day after we 
would abjure water, stick to 
dry land, and take whatever it 
offered. And on the third day 
we would leave guns behind 
and try what rifle and spear 
would produce. We were in- 
different gun-shots, good rifle- 
shots, and, if we were not 
artists with the hog-spear, we 
were very well mounted, and 
our horses knew the game. 

Three dug-outs were ordered 
to be ready next morning at 
10 A.m., one of them to be at 
the far end of the jheel. Ten 
o’clock was a latish start, but 
it was bitterly cold weather. 
Though we had warm clothes, 
our men would have but a thin 
cotton sheet apiece, and to 
have had them out earlier 
would have been cruel as well 
as useless. 


Ii. 


A frost of extraordinary in- 
tensity on that night and sub- 
sequent ones played havoc with 
some of the more tender crops. 
Gone were the beautiful blue 
fields of linseed, and the yellow 
pulse fields lay blackened and 
withered. But neither the 
water-fow]l in their millions nor 
the land-fowl seemed to mind 
it. Before the first rays of 
the rising sun came shooting 
in amongst our tree - trunks 


there was any amount of busi- 
ness going forward on the 
water, and the duck, as they 
rose in countless masses, kept 
making noises like trains roar- 
ing over girder bridges. Part- 
ridges and pea-fowl challenged 
and screamed in the fields and 
scrub jungle, and battalions of 
sand-grouse from far overhead 
sent down their pleasant rip- 
pling notes. 

At a little before 10 A.M. 
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J. mounted and cantered off 
to join his dug-out at the far 
end of the jheel, and a little 
later I embarked in mine. 
We were to shape meeting- 
courses, and would forgather 
about midday and would help 
one another by keeping the 
duck on the move. 

As we paddled out I found 
that the dug-out formed the 
centre of a circle of rufus- 
coloured heads — red - headed 
pochard seemed to wall us in. 
But as we progressed so did 
the red-headed circumference, 
and we always remained in 
the centre and nicely out of 
range. When I fired a shot 
the circle would break a little, 
but it immediately closed up. 
I could hear J. banging away 
in the distance, and his birds 
began and continued to stream 
over me, very high and wild, 
for there was no cover what- 
ever, and half a gale of cold 
wind was blowing. J. and I 
met at an island which was 
80 fouled by geese that we had 
to sit in our boats and lunch. 
The bag totalled about fifty 
head, chiefly pochard, but it 
included half a dozen grebe 
for our lady friends’ toques. 
Our cartridges we tactfully 
refrained from counting. In- 
different shots are happier so. 
After lunch J. sailed away 
campwards, and I in the op- 
posite direction. During the 
afternoon I worked the small 
amount of snipey ground there 
was, and found the snipe 
all on their toes ready to off 
it the moment human boot 
touched the mud of their 


swamp. Once off they never 
came back. 

Gladly I left the boat and 
cantered on J.’s pony back to 
tea. But we replenished cart- 
ridge-bags after this, and went 
out to our appointed places 
for the evening flight. 

Even when standing shiver- 
ing waist-deep in water—and 
here we were on nice dry land 
just on the edge of the jheel 
—there is something infinitely 
fascinating in waiting for the 
flight. Never does tobacco 
taste better, and seldom does 
a man feel such a much better 
fellow than he really is, or that 
the world wags so much more 
merrily than it really does, 
than during that quiet half- 
hour which should be allowed 
before the first arrivals. Be- 
fore one is no prospect of hours 
of weary waiting in the dark. 
An hour and a half, and the 
best part of that likely to be 
pretty busy, is the utmost that 
is profitable—say from set of 
sun till an hour after full dark- 
ness sets in. Even if there 
were no bird life to watch, 
and no expectation of those 
thrilling sounds as fresh arrivals 
begin to pour in, that quiet 
sitting after a long day in a 
buffeting wind would have been 
well worth while, and profit- 
able both to soul and body. 
But at this hour the jheel is 
a very Fleet Street for life, 
sound, and movement; and 
about the stir and business on 
the water there is a certain 
homeliness and peace. 

A pied kingfisher, one of 
the hardest of all bird-workers, 
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was still busy close by me (as 
he had probably been since 
sunrise) when I took my seat. 
Hovering, apparently, with 
great exertion, he had plopped 
into the water twelve times in 
twenty-four minutes. Twice 
only had he brought back to 
his thorn-tree a little fish cross- 
wise in his beak, and had 
jerked it dexterously end-ways 
and swallowed it. He was 
already poised for the thir- 
teenth effort when I had to 
turn away to face a rushing 
sound behind me. I started 
shooting eastwards, and con- 
tinued thus, using the last of 
the light in that direction, till 
I found it better to take the 
birds that flew and silhouetted 
themselves from and against 
the glowing west. Then, when 
this glow died out and the full 
moon was well up, I turned 
again east, and took them 
against the shine of the moon. 
There were busy minutes when 
one gun had far more than it 
could cope with; then idle in- 
tervals, then hurricanes of birds 
from every direction at once. 

J., on the far bank, was 
busy, his gun stabbing the 
growing darkness with fire 
spurts, and making no end of 
noise. 

Had one not been shooting, 
so bright was the moonlight 
one could have sworn that it 
was as clear and good for 
seeing as daylight. But it 
wasn’t. For though one could 
hear the rush of coming birds 
and eagerly stared towards it, 
they were now only visible 
from just before the vertical 
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till just behind it—a fiittj 
mass of shapes that blurred 
the stars and leapt mysteri- 
ously out of what seemed a 
good light to disappear as sud- 
denly into it. Two barrels 
into each lot, and sometimes a 
downward rush and a heavy 
thud or splash as a bird hit 
land or water. Faster and 
faster they came, and then 
slower and slower. The jack- 
als, who never miss their chance, 
were busy along the shores 
gathering the wounded birds 
(and, alas! there must always 
be some) of the day’s shooting. 
These cripples all make for 
the shore, and those that the 
hawks leave the jackals get. 

The best of the flight was 
over. The pied kingfisher had 
finished for the day. So did 
we. We gathered the fallen, 
which were chiefly mallard, 
with a few geese, the main 
flight of which would probably 
come later. We laid out and 
entered up the bag before 
dinner. In addition to the 
six varieties of the day before, 
we now had four more—to wit, 
grebe, snipe, a bittern, and one 
miscellaneous, which was 4 
king curlew: total, ten var- 
ieties. In addition, J. had 
seen an alligator, which is a 
very frequent denizen of large 
jheels, where these are within 
alligator-walking distance of 
some big river. I had seen 4 
school of otter, and we had 
both seen what we thought was 
a bustard. We resolved to 
look closer into the matter 
with the help of glasses on 
some future occasion. 
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This was Algoo’s tale. Algoo 
was an old man who had crept 
up somewhere near the fire 
after dinner, and had coughed 
in a suggestive manner several 
times before we noticed him 
and bade him draw nearer to 
the warmth. Though he was 
very, very old, there was some- 
thing about Algoo that bade 
us stay him with a flagon 
of rum (a very small one), and 
await results. He began at 
once to speak of Beeskark 
Sahib. There was no explana- 
tion of this Beeskark, no telling 
us as to who, what, or when 
he was. All the world must 
know of this Demigod. But 


we gathered that he had been 
a great hunter of boar in an 


infinitely remote past, that he 
called “all us black men” 
his “little bastards,” that his 
little bastards loved Beeskark 
Sahib as no other man had 
ever been loved. That his 
tongue was a red chilli, and that 
he beat them often very hard. 
Out of respect for us, Algoo 
could not repeat all the pet 
names that tripped so fondly 
off Beeskark’s red chilli. ‘‘ For, 
indeed,” said Algoo, ‘‘he was 
our father, and why should 
not a father beat his children 
and call them what he likes ? ” 
And Algoo had been his com- 
papion and shikari for many 
years. 

It appeared that Beeskark 
occasionally dallied with meaner 
forms of the chase, but that 
his real business in life lay 


with the hog-spear, the horse, 
and the wild boar. No rider 
rode like Beeskark ; no horses 
were like his horses; no man, 
in short, was like Beeskark. 
He was a Bahadur, which is 
Indian for “‘ hell of a fellow.” 

“For, look you,” continued 
Algoo, warming to his theme, 
“between the thorn jungle of 
Raisa and the sandhills and 
grass of Bhoora the sahib 
killed three boar in one run. 
Without pausing he killed them, 
first one with a single thrust, 
then another, and then the 
third, each with one thrust 
only. All heavy boar, their 
tushes so long ”’—and here he 
chopped his left wrist with the 
edge of his right hand—“ and 
so high ”—here he indicated 
with his hand a height of not 
less than five feet. ‘I have 
looked at your honours’ horses. 
They are good horses, large 
and good, but geldings or 
mares. Not such as Beeskark 
Sahib rode and killed the three 
boars on. His horses were 
little ones, Arabs, off the race- 
course, and entires.”’ 

Other pans followed. The 
sahib had killed three panthers 
—not in one day—and had 
not come off scathless; and 
he had lost a horse over each. 
One, bitten through the wind- 
pipe, had died at once; the 
others had succumbed to claw- 
ings less rapidly. “‘ But what 
did the sahib care! He had 
plenty.” And the sahib had 
tackled the great boar of Rumna 
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on foot, the boar that would 
listen to nobody, and had been 
hunted for many years. With 
Algoo’s help, and after wound- 
ing him on horseback, the sahib 
had killed this angry and ob- 
durate boar with his spear in 
covert. 

It may be explained that a 
boar who will listen to nobody 
is not one who runs about with 
both fore-trotters clapped to 
his ears, but one who defeats 
for long all reasoned efforts to 
kill him—a contumacious stiff- 
necked boar. 

In time Algoo would have 
depicted his hero as laying 
into tigers, and, possibly, drop- 
ping his elephant with a sin- 
gle thrust behind the elbow. 
Luckily, however, he dozed 


off here. When he awoke we 
again stayed him in the hope 


that he might bring us to the 
grand finale. For a whole- 
hearted thruster like Beeskark 
might arrive at literally any- 
thing, even to a seat on the 
Viceroy’s Council. 

But he never really arrived 
anywhere. 

“As I was saying,” con- 
tinued the old man, “ there 
_was nothing that the sahib 
feared. No, nothing. Nothing 
stopped him or his horses once 
they got going after a boar, 
not even the dull-dulls (quick- 
sands) in the river-bed, which 
can eat elephants. And he 
always hunted alone—at least, 
ever since some other sahibs 
insisted on the dull-dulls being 
flagged and had let a boar go, by 
riding round, and not across, 
black cotton soil. Beeskark 
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was much grieved at this. He 
and his horses would swim 
any water, and Algoo had seen 
them swim out into the middle 
of the river after a boar that 
turned and met them half-way 
across. Fairly they had met, 
and the boar, with a foreleg 
pinned to his chest by the 
sahib’s spear, had been unable 
to swim, and was drowned.” 

When the floods were out 
once and no riding possible, 
the sahib had followed a boar 
in a boat, explaining to Algoo 
that on horseback or on foot, 
with a spear—yes; but from 
a boat—no. He had then 
jumped on to the boar’s back, 
seized him by the ears, and 
drowned him. Often had Algoo 
warned the sahib that the 
pitcher would go once too 
often to the well, and that the 
habit of killing wounded boar 
in covert on foot would mean 
trouble. ‘But, look you,” 
replied the sahib to the saga- 
cious warning, ‘‘ when I spear 
them on horseback it is the 
horse that does it and gets 
cut; not I. Good sport for 
the horse, but for me—it’s egg 
without salt.” 

** As I was saying,” rambled 
on the ancient, “‘ before I be- 
came Beeskark Sahib’s shikari, 
there was one Alayar, a Mussul- 
man. This Alayar was a good 
shikari, else he had not served 
the sahib for long, but he was 
a bad man. He took half the 
money paid to each beater 
always. That was custom. No 
one minded much. He did 
many other tyrannical things 
as he became richer. The 
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sahib paid well and gave enor- 
mous buksheesh after a good 
day. When a man becomes 
rich he can do as he likes. 
Every one fears him. He can 
hire witnesses, a8 Many as he 
likes. Two men, with whom 
Alayar had a quarrel, he im- 
plicated in a murder. He 
hired corpse and witnesses and 
the best lawyers. One of the 
men was hanged; the other 
went overseas. Alayar’s house 
was burnt down once or twice. 
That was all we dared to do. 
At last one day Beeskark Sahib 
had beaten the coverts near 
the village here. Six boar had 
been killed. In the evening, 
after weighing and measuring 
the pig, he did as he always 
did on reaching camp. Even 
before he had seen to his horses, 
he always set all the beaters 
in a row—there were a hundred 
of them—and, beginning at one 
end, he walked down the line 
and hit each eighth man on 
the head with his stick, saying, 
‘Stand up, dishonest one,’ or 
‘Stand up, Son of Shame,’ or 
‘Stand up, Five Farthings.’ 
Just as our mothers speak to 
their children to keep away evil 
spirits. Then, when every 
eighth man was standing up, 
and when every man had given 
up the gun-wad which he had 
as a token, the sahib would 
call for the bag of rupees and, 
walking down the line again, 
would give one rupee to each 
of the standing men, and say, 
‘Two annas for yourself, Fat- 
head, and two for each little 
bastard on your right. See to 
it.’ To odd men he would 
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always give the exact amount 
in small change. And he would 
always reward any one who had 
done well. 

“He always did exactly the 
same every time he paid the 
beaters, and always used the 
same words. And so he did 
that day. 

“ Of the six pig, he gave the 
smallest to his syces and the 
rest to the beaters. Then he 
said, ‘Now go and eat.’ And 
we went away to the village. 
It had been a long hot day— 
a very hot day—but we were 
all contented and went to the 

©. 

“There Alayar met us and 
took from each man one anna 
out of the two that each had 
received. That was nothing. 
It was custom. But he then 
ordered us to hand over the 
five pig as well. He said, 
‘These pig are mine. I shall 
now sell the meat to any one 
who wants it at two annas for 
two pounds.’ Now, since early 
that morning we had been 
beating, and it was May. At 
midday, when the sahib had 
stopped hunting to let us drink 
water, Alayar had also taken 
half of the sack of parched 
grain which the sahib always 
provided for us to eat and so 
become strong for the after- 
noon’s work. 

** One of our women who was 
present crept away in the dark 
and went to the sahib’s camp. 
No one but a hungry woman 
with children would have dared 
to do that. There, falling on 
the ground near the table 
where the sahib was having 
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dinner, she wept aloud. He 
called to her to go away. But, 
being a woman, she continued 
to weep and to throw earth 
on her head and to cry aloud 
over and over again, ‘ Half our 
pay—half our parched grain, 
and all our pig! Father of my 
father, we are all dead——’ 
“At last the sahib under- 
stood what was the matter. 
His face became white like 
the table-cloth with rage. He 
told the woman to go quietly 
back to the village and to send 
me. And when I came he said, 
‘ Algoo, I have long known of 
this Mussulman’s wickedness. 
Be a man now. Do not fear. 
Get three other witnesses, and 
I swear that we will finish the 
rascal. You shall then be my 
shikari. Then who will hurt 
you?’ I returned to the vil- 
lage. But all were afraid. 
I said, however, to three men 
that the sahib had ordered 
them, name by name, to come 
forward and give evidence, and 
that if they refused, perhaps 
they knew what the sahib 
would do to them for I did 
not. Then they became more 
frightened of the sahib than 
of Alayar, and said, ‘ But did 
the sahib name us by name?’ 
And I said, ‘Yes, by your 
names and your fathers’ names.’ 
“Presently the sahib rode 
bareback into the village where 
we were all gathered. First 
he said to the smith, ‘ Get your 
fire going and heat me an iron 
bar.’ Then he ordered any 
strangers that were in the 
village to depart. Then he sat 
on the well and said, ‘ Now we 
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will hold a little trial.’ After 
the three witnesses had given 
evidence, many more men and 
women came forward and spoke 
against Alayar—both as con: 
cerned that day’s doings and 
many other crimes he had com- 
mitted. But the sahib said 
that this trial was only for 
defrauding beaters of their pay 
and their meat. 

“* He then asked Alayar what 
he had to say, and Alayar hung 
down his head and said noth- 
ing. The sahib then said that 
he would pay the beaters again, 
but that he wanted a good deal 
of money. To Alayar he said, 
‘Go and fetch three hundred 
rupees.’ And Alayar said he 
was @ poor man, and had not 
got so much money in the 
whole world. 

*** Look you, Alayar,’ said 
the sahib, ‘I take out my 
watch. I give you fifteen 
minutes to bring the money, 
only now I shall want fou 
hundred rupees. Several men 
will go with you who will help 
you. And if you don’t find 
it you will go and look for it 
at the bottom of the well. 
Go.’ 

“When he came back with 
the money he found the beaters 
seated for payment, and the 
sahib paid out the money in 
the usual way: the whole 
four hundred rupees. 

“The smith then said that 
the iron was hot. We bound 
Alayar hand and foot. And 
the sahib branded him on both 
cheeks. And Alayar screamed. 

“Then the sahib said, ‘ We 
have now finished with this 
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Soor. Let him go to his house. 
To-morrow he will leave the 
village and the district. See 
to it, Alayar, that you never 
come back. If you do you will 
leave the village again by way 
of the well. Then you will 
certainly never return.’ 

“This,” concluded Algoo, 
“ was indeed justice. No delay 
and no bribes.” 

The old man ran down here 
like a clock that wants winding. 
We applied the key, and hoped 
to obtain some clue as to who 
this heady hog-hunter might 
have been. The proper ren- 
dering of “ Beeskark” might 
be guessed with a fair amount 
of certainty by those who are 
conversant with Indian mutila- 
tions of British surnames. To 
arrive at an approximate date 
we tried to get hold of Algoo’s 
age. He assured us blandly 
that he had never kept reckon- 
ing of that, but that he must 
be ‘some hundred and forty 
years old,” and that all the 
foregoing happened when he 
was @ very young man. As 
to whether Beeskark was sol- 
dier or civilian, Algoo could 
or would give us no informa- 
tion. As to his appearance— 
why, yes—he was like a tiger. 
His teeth were white and sharp, 
and he ground them usually 
when talking and always when 
angry, which was very often. 

He wore spectacles did this 
demigod, and, sometimes after 
periods in camp, a short beard. 
The colour of his hair was like 
that of that horse yonder (a 
bright chestnut), and his eyes 
were like a water buffalo’s 


(china blue), of aspect very 
terrible—even to other sahibs. 
Once—and here the old clock 
started ticking in earnest— 
Algoo was seeing him off by 
train somewhere after a spear- 
running in which dacoits and 
wild-boar were rather mixed. 
But Beeskark had killed them 
all. The sahib’s clothes were 
bloody and the train late, the 
Babu station-master amiss in 
some way, and the sahib, of 
course, very angry. Eventu- 
ally, and garnished with beard, 
spectacles, and a leash or so 
of hog-spears, he had bundled 
into a carriage grinding his 
teeth. Yes—very terrible to 
see. In the carriage sat two 
other young sahibs. They 
looked at Beeskark for a mo- 
ment, and then, opening the 
farther door, had softly van- 
ished. 

In endeavouring to add up 
these descriptions, and so to 
evolve a picture of Algoo’s 
demigod, we seemed to stray 
into regions heraldic, for here 
we had a tiger, mane and 
beard Gules, holding a spear 
Proper, behind which were eyes 
Azure. The whole Rampant 
and with teeth Gnashant. 
Others might work Beeskark 
out to a different result, but 
for ourselves we were convinced 
that such a man as he answered 
perfectly to this description 
and to these tinctures. None 
other would have fitted such 
a hell of a fellow half so well. 
We should have been glad to 
have seen him at work on one of 
these little blood Arabs of his. 

“And what became of the 
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sahib in the end? ” we natur- 
ally asked. 

“One day,” said Algoo, “he 
went away, telling me to go as 
usual once a month to the post- 
office to receive a money-order 
for my pay until he came back. 
But he never came back. For 
@ year each month I went and 
received my money-order, and 
then it stopped. After that 
there was no more _ trace 
of him, absolutely no more 
trace.” 

“But did he never write ? ” 
we asked. 

“Write!” said the old man 
testily, “‘of course he could 
write—and read too—dquite 
easily. But who was I that 
he should write me letters or 
I that I should read them ? 


Vv. 


Turning our backs on the 
jheel next morning and point- 
ing for the river, we hoped we 
might arrive there. But as 
there were eight miles of sport- 
ing-looking country to traverse, 
and we had with us horses and 
spears as well as guns and rifles, 
it seemed probable that there 
might be distractions. It would 
therefore be unwise to reckon 
on getting anywhere but back 
to camp that night. 

Buck were in any quantity. 
We were never out of sight of 
them, and the harm they were 
doing to the crops must have 
been immense. Everywhere 
were visible those frail plat- 
forms, some eight or ten feet 
high, from which children by 


Nevertheless he esteemed me 
very highly, very highly indeed, 
There are no more like him 
nowadays. No, none. Per. 
haps they can’t catch their pig 
for all their big horses, or per. 
haps they fear quicksands or 
black cotton soil.” (He touched 
us here: we both loathed sand 
that was quick and soil that 
was black.) 

“So they come and shoot 
ducks instead.” Algoo looked 
at us very hard here. The iron 
went right home. Lest we 
made hasty resolutions to smash 
up our guns and abjure all 
sport but pig-sticking, we said 
good night to Algoo, venturing 
to hope that Beeskark might 
yet turn up. “ No,” said Algoo, 
“TI think he is dead.” 


day and old folk by night 
scared the marauders from their 
own fields to those of their 
neighbours. 

Trapping the buck was, of 
course, out of the question, 
because only the trapping caste 
can do that, and these people 
only paid occasional visits and 
hardly abated the nuisance. 
Demarkation, of which we hear 
so much these days, is as old 
as the hills, and results in the 
buck living on the people in- 
stead of the other way about. 

We said we would shoot 
few, and we said unwisely. 

We could never get within 
400 yards of the buck. So we 
borrowed two passing bullock- 
carts, and, seated in them, we 
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were able to get within easy 
pot-shot range, just dropping 
off for the shot. But this was 
a most unsporting method, and, 
moreover, amongst the hun- 
dreds of buck visible in every 
direction there wasn’t a single 
notable head. So we shot a 
few for the people with us, and 
then put our rifles away. We 
were, however, told that if we 
wanted big heads we must go 
to some Moorram, or high 
gravelly ground fifteen miles 
away, and we made a note 
of it. 

Some scrub jungle yielded 
a hare or two, a few little bush 
quail, who got up with a most 
thundering and startling whir, 
and some grey partridges and 
pea-fowl. Of two little jheels 
that lay across our route, one 
was stiff with teal and the 
other with snipe, the first allow- 
ing us just two barrels apiece, 
and the second a hot ten min- 
utes ere we had taken toll and 
the survivors quitted. But, 
as we were going on, sand- 
grouse began to pour down on 
to the now vacant teal jheel. 
So we went back to it. The 
sand-grouse were of the small 
variety and thirsty. Drink 
they would, and pack after 
pack came pouring down out 
of the sky on to our heads. 
A good many entered the bag. 
Of a snipe and a hawk which 
swooped on to him, which we 
downed with a right and left, 
we picked up the hawk lying 
dead on its back, with the 
snipe, also dead, held up aloft 
in its talons. 

While resting at a village 


there was a casual mention of 
wolves in the neighbourhood, 
and a keen youth, to whom 
we promised a king’s daughter 
in marriage, said he would 
show us the covert where they 
sometimes harboured, though 
he wouldn’t promise that we 
should find them at home. 

Now it is the ambition of 
every one to ride down a wolf, 
but not many have the luck 
to try, or if they do, to suc- 
ceed, for the Indian wolf is 
the devil to run, and will stay 
out any but a very fit horse. 
Still, wolves have been thus 
killed, but only after desper- 
ately gruelling runs and on 
suitable ground. 

This was quite a snap show. 
A dozen beaters were put into 
covert, a small wood with 
almost impenetrable under- 
growth. They beat it any- 
how, chiefly in single file along 
a narrow path. We waited at 
the far end and well hidden. 

Luck was in. We hadn’t 
waited ten minutes when out 
lolloped a big grey wolf. Had 
it been twilight he might have 
passed for a large leggy dog. 
He headed away apparently 
for nowhere, which was very 
obliging and singularly careless 
of him. We allowed him any 
amount of law, for to have 
given @ hint of our presence 
would have sent him straight 
back to covert. We must 
have let him go nearly a mile, 
and he was clearly visible in 
the young crops, strolling along 
as if the whole place belonged 
tohim. Wethen trotted quietly 
after him, keeping well apart. 
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He responded to this soothing 
treatment, and continued trot- 
ting away from covert. In 
this way, and never nearer than 
800 yards, we nursed him along 
for another couple of miles. 
Then we started in. 

It was a featureless run, 
over a country as flat and as 
green as a billiard-table, and 
not a toss in twenty miles of 
it. Such runs are happy ones, 
for they have no history. But 
it was a long run; how long 
we never knew, for landmarks 
there were none, and we had 
not looked at watches on start- 
ing. But a great many miles 
slid away under our horses’ 
bellies. 

Two things only were tested : 
the staying power of our horses, 
and judgment on our part in 
adjusting the speed to the 
horses and in making it a little 
too hot for the wolf. 

He let us get on terms with 
him at once, just as that much 
faster animal the blackbuck 
will. Then, secure in his speed, 
he quickened his stride, and 
kept a score of paces ahead of 
us. The going was ideal for 
our hooves, but perhaps a 
little less so for his soft pads. 
Gradually he brought up his 
left shoulder, and came slowly 
round towards covert. But 
that was five or six miles away 
now. 

Then we saw something that 
we liked better than his stern. 
And that was his tongue. A 
little later his stride lost a 
little of its rhythm—no falter- 
ing yet, but a tiny fault of 
metre, and there was more 
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tongue. Then his grey sides 
grew darker. His tongue wag 


fairly out now. A mile was 
left us, and we could afford 
to wait no longer. We called 
on our horses and started 
pressing. 

It was at once evident that 
the wolf had shot his bolt. 
He started jinking. It wag 
now a question only as to who 
should get the spear. Once 
and again J. thought he had 
him, and once and again did 
I. Finally, J. rolled him over 
clean and dead as the wolf 
crossed him with a nice 400 
yards clear in hand to his 
covert. Pipes and timbrels! 
But we were pleased ! 

Whether our horses could 
have done it under a May 
instead of a December sun I 
do not know. I doubt it; 
and the going would have 
been iron. 

To the keen youth we gave, 
not a king’s daughter, but the 
Government reward for a wolf, 
with which he was infinitely 
better pleased. 

It was getting towards sun- 
set when we reached the river 
bank. The far bank lay three 
miles away. Between the two 
was a sea of high yellow grass 
and dark green tamarisk, reed- 
beds, swamps, creeks, and sandy 
nullahs. Amongst these the 
river, shrunk to its cold-weather 
dimensions, found a tortuous 
channel. The whole is called 
the kadir, or river- bed, and 
there is more game and greater 
variety of game in a kadir 
country than in any other kind. 
Its chief inhabitant is the boar, 
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put there are meaner animals, 
such as the tiger, panther, stag, 
and antelope, and great store 
of wildfowl. We were actu- 
ally overlooking the happy 
hunting-grounds and preserves 
of the X Tent Club. Chasing 
pig here, even had it been 
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possible now, was debarred 
to us. 

We laid out the bag as usual 
before dinner: two little plump 
quail side by side with the lean 
wolf, besides the buck, hare, 
snipe, and teal. The varieties 


now totalled fourteen. 


VI. 


Next day we had a ride of 
fifteen miles and a shift of 
camp into another district. Ac- 
cording to programme we took 
spears only, for we were to try 
some jungle-covered hills for 
pig. 

Before starting on the ride 
we had a good look round for 
the bustard, and we viewed 
him pacing his fields as solemnly 
as a policeman paces his beat. 
Both are large animals and 
both are dignified, but the 
bustard is more dignified than 
the policeman. We viewed him 
first through glasses, but when 
we attempted to get closer and 
view him over sights he would 
have none of us. He ceased 
pacing and flew away. So we 
rode away. 

A few hours later our beaters 
were strung out from the base 
of an isolated hill, up the side, 
across the top, and down the 
other side, and were slowly 
moving towards us who were 
concealed on the plain. We 
will drop a veil here. It does 
no good dwelling on distress- 
ing details. One hour later a 
large sow lay dead at J.’s feet, 
and J. had decided as a pro- 
fessional man (he was a doctor) 


that she was a barren sow, and 
therefore killable. He made 
this statement ex cathedra, and 
it is ill arguing with a doctor 
when he takes up that sort of 
attitude. I ventured, however, 
to ask him what were the proofs 
of his victim’s sterility. He 
replied, “First, I object to 
your calling her a victim. Next, 
she is barren even to the eye 
of a layman owing to that tuft 
of hair. And thirdly, she rose 
at me before I speared and bit 
me through the boot here, 
bruising the skin but not break- 
ing it.” 

True she had. But whether 
that were mere dialectics or 
not I could not say. So I said 
nothing. As the polite Oriental 
writes when he can’t think of 
anything more to put in his 
letter, ‘“‘To say more would 
savour of disrespect.” 

But later, when J. was in 
his bath, I held a modest 
autopsy on that sow, and con- 
fronted J. with the evidence, 
and said, ‘““One gold mohur, 
please,” the usual fine inflicted 
by a Tent Club on a member 
who kills a pig that is too 
small, too light, or of the wrong 
sex. 
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He paid it and was silent. 
It paid the beaters nicely, 
and something over for my- 
self. 

We thus added one more 
variety to the bag, in which 
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the sow figured as “ Pig 1, 
unmeasured.” And we pro. 
posed to add another variety 
on the morrow, for we had 
seen Ravine deer during the 
beat. 


Vi. 


But we spoke too loud, and 
the Ravine deer, or Chinkara, 
must have heard us, for next 
day these beautiful little gazelle, 
usually to be found just when 
and where you expect them, 
were not, and our bag was 
fated not to contain a pair 
of those graceful lyrated horns, 
the natural colour of which (the 
grey-green of moss or lichen) 
taxidermists have a fondness for 
painting black and varnishing. 

We spent a pleasant casual 
day, part of it by a river 
where, if there is nothing else 
to be seen, one can usually have 
a shot at an alligator. The sun 
was just a nice heat to bring 
the saurian out to bask, and 
when we laid our glasses on to 
a distant sandspit we saw a 
smal] bevy of the snub-nosed 
kind lying on the sand. We 
were able to get close up, for 
the brutes lay under a steep 
bank. One of them lay with 
his mouth agape. We had no 
buns with us, so we fed him 
a bullet in the neck, and for 
once in a way he lay stone- 
dead. We tested deceased’s 
armour - plating with a hog- 
spear, which will pierce most 
things. To our surprise the 
rough and seemingly impene- 
trable hide on his back was 


fairly easily pierced, while the 
smooth belly-skin was proof. 
It is the latter skin that tans 
into such good leather. 
Farther on we came to a 
great stretch of high dry grass, 
far too high to see to shoot in, 
and yet it looked as if it must 
hold black partridge. We were 
pondering as to what was to 
be done when a couple of pad 
elephants hove in sight and 
bore straight down on ws. 
Their mahouts told us that 
they belonged to a local squir- 
een, and had been sent out to 
cut grass for thatching. Their 
elephants were not gun-shy, 
and were often used for shoot- 
ing. We were soon up and 
passed twice through the grass, 
getting a few black partridge 
(francolin) each time. A fine 
sporting bird this, quite unlike 
his grey cousin, always ready 
for gamesome flight and with 
as hearty a challenge as aly 
I know. One of the elephants, 
a female, was, or pretended to 
be, terrified when ordered to 
pick up a dead bird. She ap- 
proached it almost on tiptoe, 
eraned her neck, put out her 
trunk, nearly touched the bird, 
and then started back. She 
was again brought up to the 
scratch and hit pretty smartly 
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on the head. This time she 
picked up the bird, but dropped 
it at once, as if it had been 
red-hot iron. Again she was 
brought up, and, after screwing 
her courage to the sticking- 
point, picked up the bird, but 
instead of handing it to her 
mahout, flung it right over her 
head and ten yards behind her. 
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She got a sad hammering for 
this and a shower of abuse. 
But we had to use her male 
companion as retriever. 

We had a most enjoyable 
loafing day, but it contributed 
only a few black partridges to 
the bag. We were not fallen 
80 low as to count, even among 
“* Miscellaneous,’”’ the alligator. 


Vii. 


Next ‘day we were for the 
high ground, where we had 
been told all the shootable buck 
were gathered. It was a long 
ride there, but we had with us 
that most excellent conveni- 
ence, a riding camel. This 


saved us all the bother of 
carrying rifles and food, and 
provided us with a horse-holder 


while we were shooting, and 
@ means for bringing back the 
venison when we had finished. 
During breakfast a servant re- 
ported that the “ harrial had 
arrived,” by which he meant 
that a flock of green pigeon 
were about, and that we had 
better shoot them. The harrial 
is a bird, not of beautiful 
colours but of beautiful 
nuances, so delicate are his 
mauves, yellows, greens, greys, 
and buffs, and so delicately 
merged. He has a most tuneful 
whistle. Gourmets say that he 
is good to eat. He is much too 
good to shoot, say I. 

We set out on the long ride 
@ little sceptical about this 
gathering of old buck, dwelling 
apart from the young buck 
and the does. We had never 
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heard of this being done by 
antelope. But it was an excuse 
for a ride on a beautiful day 
and for seeing something of 
the country. Two hours at a 
steady trot, with ten minutes’ 
rest after the first hour, brought 
us there. From out of the flat 
expanse of green fields rose a 
bare gravelly rib, uncultivated, 
which, four miles farther on, 
again sunk to the level of the 
plain. At its broadest it might 
have been a mile or so across, 
and it had a command of forty 
to sixty feet. Certainly there 
were @ lot of buck on it and 
not a doe, so far as I remember. 
As to size there was nothing 
to make a song about. 

There is a sameness about 
buck-shooting that soon palls. 
The venison is poor eating. 
The old buck himself outrages 
every law and theory of pro- 
tective colouring, for the black- 
and-white of a rifle-range target 
are not more pronounced and 
conspicuous than the black- 
and-white of the mature buck. 
As if aware of the hopelessness 
of trying to hide himself, he 
chooses the most exposed 
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ground as his habitat, where, if 
he can be seen by his enemies, 
he can see them equally well. 
Then he offs it, bounding high 
into the air every few strides, 
probably to get a wider view. 
When crops are high enough 
to cover the squatting villagers, 
who all work in this position 
and are invisible, the fellow 
who persists in buck-shooting 
is doing a very wrong thing. 
I have sinned myself, having 
fired at and killed a buck with 
a bullet that passed on through 
a belt of trees, then through 
the walls of a grass hut some 
six hundred yards farther on, 
through the clothes of a man 
grinding corn inside the hut, 
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and finally flattened itself 
against one of the grindstoneg, 
The man, not the least re. 
sentful, but perhaps a little 
hopeful, brought the bullet to 
me. Whatever I paid him wag 
a dirt-cheap price for an ex. 
perience which I have never 
forgotten. 

Our best head that day was 
not quite twenty-three inches, 
To J., I think the taping of a 
buck’s horns was always an 
operation fraught with painful 
memories. Long ago we had 
discovered that he was measur- 
ing his buck round the spirals, 
and not straight from base to 
tip. It was some time before 
he heard the last of it. 


cx. 


To Lieutenant - Governors 
their thousands, to Viceroys 
their tens of thousands, but 
to us our modest hundreds. 
Let these, however, be well 
mixed. For that way to us, 
and, we suspect, to many others, 
lies true happiness. 

We had still a few more 
days’ shooting, but as they 
added no varieties to the bag, 
so they will not add to these 
lines. 

We finished up with sixteen 
varieties, counting all the dif- 


ferent kinds of teal and duck 
as one variety only. A grebe 
is doubtful, but we counted 
him in and did not include‘him 
in “ Miscellaneous.” 


** Sir,” said the failed Bache- 
lor of Arts, as we shed a hauneh 
of venison for himself and some 
gobbets of swine’s flesh for his 
staff, ‘“I now remembering your 


honours always. Moreover, I 
am praying for your honours’ 
welfare night and day.” 








THE TOP OF EGYPT. 


To those who climb the 
steep bordering cliff of our 
valley, even to the daring ones 
who fly over it, the Egyptian 
desert presents nothing but a 
series of dreary limestone pla- 
teaux stretching to a far hori- 
zon. Hardly a dweller on the 
Nile suspects the existence of 
that fantastic chain of moun- 
tains which the homeward- 
bound travellers see, jagged 
and blue against the sunset, 
as they leave the Red Sea for 
the Gulf of Suez. 

Yet from the great bend of 
the river at Kena, the head of 
“Slope Hill,” as the Admir- 
alty charts call Jebel Sha’ib, 
the highest mountain in Egypt, 
may be seen any clear dawn, 
though it soon fades away in 
the heat-haze of the morning. 
In all the vast circle that an 
eye may scan, a hundred miles 
in every direction from his 
7000-foot summit, here at Kena 
alone it rests on palm-trees, 
minarets, and the houses of 
men. For the rest, a great 
cantle of the Eastern Desert 
of Egypt, much of the Gulf 
of Suez, the grand Sinai range, 
the entrance to the Gulf of 
Akaba, the whole width of 
the Red Sea with the Arabian 
mountains beyond, should all 
be visible—a landscape bright 
with every hue but green, dis- 
tinct in detail to the furthest 
distance, but lifeless as the 
fields of the moon. 

Once in twenty years or so 


snow lies for a day or two per- 
haps on our Egyptian summits, 
and I myself have seen from 
the Sinai shore the tableland 
of the Qalalas glittering across 
the Gulf of Suez. But though 
from the earliest times vague 
stories of a snow-topped range 
have drifted down from Ruwen- 
zori to the land of the Pharaohs, 
no glimpse of a snow-clad peak 
at their very doors appears 
ever yet to have been caught 
by the fellahin. Still, to the 
inhabitants of Kena, one of 
the hottest towns in the world, 
even the name of ice must 
have been unknown till recent 
years. Never, till the present 
year, so Arab tradition assured 
us, had the foot of man trod 
the crowning summit of Egypt ; 
yet where man’s courage had 
not availed to lead him, sisterly 
affection had found out a way, 
and fifty years ago the first 
ascent had been achieved by 
a woman. Selima, a Bedouin 
girl of the Ababda, in searching 
for a half-witted sister, had 
climbed the mountain to the 
topmost needle, and seen the 
Rif (Nile cultivation) across 
seventy miles of desert. The 
unfortunate half-wit was taken 
up dead later from the foot 
of some precipice. People who 
had known Selima in their 
childhood declared that she 
had never married, but spent 
much of her life wandering 
about the hills looking for 
shu’eib, a rare plant with medi- 
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cinal properties. Indeed, the 
mountain’s real name was Jebel 
Shu’eib, after this plant, though 
now it has been universally 
corrupted to Sha’ib, the “Old 
Man.” 

From the days of my first 
visit to the Eastern Desert 
some twelve years ago, I cher- 
ished the hope of one day 
standing where Selima had 
stood, and on a first attempt, 
not long after the war, I all 
but succeeded. The actual 
crest of the mountain is formed 
by a group of aiguilles, not 
unlike the fingers of a giant 
hand pointing the way to 
heaven; and, after an eight- 
hours’ struggle, I found myself 
alone, tired, and pressed for 
time, on the ring-finger of the 
hand, wondering how on earth 
I was going to get on to the 
summit of the middle finger, 
still some 70 feet above me. 
Unable to discover any solu- 
tion in the time at my dis- 
posal, I came down a sadder 
but a much wiser man. Think- 
ing it over, I came to the con- 
clusion that I must arrange 
for plenty of time, companions, 
and an Alpine rope, and try, 
try again. A golden piece of 
information came to light on 
the way down, when we found 
a series of rock-basins filled 
with rain-water, which would 
allow a party to camp the 
night on the mountain. It 
does not rain every year in 
the Eastern Desert ; and thirst, 
more than anything else, is 
the obstacle to be feared in 
our desert-climbing. 

The season after my failure 
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was spent scrambling among 
the better-known and easier 
summits of the Sinai Peninsula, 
and many a wistful glance wags 
cast from Umm Shomer and 
Katherina at the “ Old Man” 
over @ hundred miles of wilder. 
ness and sea. 

Then came 1921-22 and 
friendly rivalry. A_ stalwart 
Frenchman, M. de la Roche, 
renewed the attack, but had 
to turn back from much the 
same point that I had. Most 
of his time had been wasted 
by bad desert guides, but his 
party brought back the im- 
portant news that rain had 
filled the rock-basins to over- 
flowing. 

Meanwhile a six-months’ ex- 
ploration had given me plenty 
of opportunities to test organi- 
sation and pick and choose 
companions. No Europeans ae- 
companied me, but the quality 
of my Bedouin helpers, as the 
event was to show, left nothing 
to be desired. The guides and 
porters were all from the 
Ababda, who are not Arabs 
at all, but African in origin, 
and cousins to the Hadendawa, 
Bisharin, and the rest of the 
“‘ Fuzzies.” Here we were on 
the very limit of their territory, 
and half-expected to meet some 
of their northern neighbours and 
ancient enemies, the Maaza, 
true Arab invaders from the 
Hejaz. I could find no one at 
all at Umm Dalfa, the nearest 
well to Sha’ib, who had any 
first-hand knowledge of the 
mountain, and was compelled 
to fall back on the experience 
I had gained on my first at- 
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tempt. A local youth, Salem, 
who as a child had known the 
famous Selima, was engaged 
to guide us back to the Nile 
: Valley. In return, I promised 
to show him the way up Sha’ib. 

Riding towards the desert 
spring of Umm ’Anab on a 
preliminary reconnaissance, I 
had an excellent view of the 
whole southern face of the 
Sha’ib range, about eight miles 
long. He displayed three main 
summits: the western, a grand 
solitary cone; the central, a 
thicket of savage aiguilles, 
which I called “ Selima’s darn- 
ing-needles ”’; and the eastern 
and highest, a false colonnade 
of seven or eight gigantic 
smooth pillars, themselves un- 
climbable, but perhaps acces- 
sible by the chimneys between 
them. This main _ triple- 
crowned range fell steeply away 


to the valley below with slopes 


of 40° to 50°, but from the 
eastern summit extended two 
lesser ridges eastwards, the 
paws as it were of a sphinx 
or lion couchant. 

The whole mountain was 
composed of a beautiful red 
granite, which weathers spher- 
oidally—that is, the surface 
peels off in great sheets, leaving 
the rock beneath as smooth as 
the ice-worn surface of more 
familiar peaks. Most of the 
spurs and buttresses are steep, 
with dangerous holds, owing to 
the decayed rock not having 
been removed by this rainless 
climate ; while the ravines and 
gullies, though attractive chan- 
nels of progression to the novice, 
would frequently be impassable 
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through smoothness, were they 
not choked with immense boul- 
ders, over which one scrambles. 
As it is, one is often held up 
by some dry waterfall. The 
surface relief of this red granite 
country depends greatly on the 
extent to which it has been 
seamed by volcanic dykes. 
Where the rock of these is 
softer than the granite, narrow 
canyons of wild beauty have 
been produced by weathering, 
while the harder dykes stand 
out in fantastic needle-crowned 
ridges. In their absence, the 
granite weathers into vast red 
horns and domes of terrifying 
smoothness as at Qattar. 

On the occasion of our pre- 
vious attempt, I had gathered 
from an old Bedouin that direct 
attack on the hanging valley 
between the paws of the sphinx 
was rendered impracticable by 
a precipice, but that there was 
@ way into this valley over the 
right paw, used by charcoal- 
burners, who, owing to the 
high price of fuel in the Nile 
Valley during the war, had 
stripped even this secluded 
valley of all the ‘irn-trees it 
possessed. Further, that this 
tree, the *irn, whose bark the 
Bedouin make use of in tanning 
their water-skins, had thus be- 
come totally extinct. 

Next day, 24th April, I 
pitched my camp beside some 
white-blossomed Moringas at 
the very foot of the mountain, 
and, reasonably confident of 
the result, set out the next 
morning to the assault. 

In advance scouted Awdid 
Nasr, a sturdy Ababdi who had 
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already stalked successfully one 
ibex and five gazelles with my 
shot-gun. To give him a fair 
chance with the game, the 
main climbing party followed 
at a decent interval. My head- 
man, Muhammad, was there, 
eager to avenge the defeat of 
two years before. Then came 
Awdid’s partner, a fine shock- 
headed boy called Aly, and the 
local rogue, Salem, who will 
no doubt act as guide to future 
parties. Least but not last, 
ran the white terrier Fox, cap- 
tive of my bow and spear, and 
former pride of an Austrian 
5°9 battery in Palestine. On 
the former occasion, our mascot 
had slumbered peacefully at 
Umm Dalfa; now with him 


in our midst we could hardly 
fail. Besides these, five porters 
came with us, bearing amongst 
other articles a large theodolite, 


with which I hoped to take 
angles from the summit. Last 
of my helpers was a one-armed 
lad who carried my water- 
bottle to the foot of the main 
pillar. He was full of pluck, 
but the chimney from there on 
needs a pair of arms. 

From the Moringa-trees, two 
gullies, or, as they say in Cum- 
berland, ‘‘ rakes,’’ led on to the 
right-hand paw of the sphinx. 

Salem showed us the char- 
coal-burners’ route, which led 
up a spur immediately to the 
west of the “rake” (the east- 
ern) which we had used before, 
and so saved us a lot of clam- 
bering over large boulders. In 
an hour and twenty minutes 
we were standing on the col, 
where @ little charcoal strewn 
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on the ground showed where 
the burners had rested their 
loads. 

Then down into the valley 
of fig-trees, former home of 
the mysterious ’irn, which we 
named the Wadi Abu Sam. 
yuk. Continuing up this, we 
soon came to our first diff. 
culty, a dry cataract in the 
watercourse, with the direct 
route blocked by a huge boulder, 
This we evaded to the right, 
and hauled most of the baggage 
up by the rope, but the porters 
who carried the two theodolite 
boxes on their shoulders found 
this the most anxious part of 
the mountain. When all had 
surmounted this obstacle, we 
halted to wait for the ibex- 
hunter, and whiled away the 
time with games. Aly engaged 
the sturdiest of the porters at 
“ cock-fighting,” and as they 
were both firmly seated in the 
gravel of the dried-up water- 
course, neither could push the 
other over with his toes. Vain- 
ly they strove, the older and 
stronger man smiling at the 
youth’s efforts to upset his 
balance. Aly said nothing, 
his eyes flashed, and he wore 
a fighting face worthy of the 
Fuzzies who “ broke a British 
square”! In fact, he pushed 
with his feet till he sprained 
one of his toes so badly that 
at the moment I thought it 
was broken. Dismayed at the 
possible loss of my best guide, 
I tried to part them, but the 
perfervid Aly would not be 
parted. Finally, when he was 
quite exhausted, his imper- 
turbable opponent overturned 
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him gently in the sand with a 
vigorous push. 

Awdid now rejoined empty- 
handed, and we ascended past 
the brimming rock-basins. Here 
Shadly, the theodolite-bearer, 
took the opportunity to fall in, 
but neither man nor instru- 
ment was damaged. Above 
the pools, we left the ravine 
to avoid the series of dry 
cataracts in its bed, and as- 
eended by the spur on the 
right. 

At the point where our former 
route dropped down into the 
Wady Abu Samyuk near its 
head we camped early in the 
afternoon, finding more water 
a few yards below us in the 
gully. The local jinn, a beau- 
tiful pink snake with red spots, 
was drinking from it. 

I spent the rest of the day- 
light with the plane-table on 
top of a neighbouring aiguille ; 
and later we told strange tales 
round the camp-fire of mys- 
terious lights that shone from 
the Old Man’s summit by 
night, of the sparks that fly 
from young camels’ fur when 
you stroke them the wrong 
way, and of the fishermen’s 
camels on the Red Sea coast 
that eat fish-heads like their 
masters or the ponies in the 
north of Norway. 

Next morning, with nothing 
more exciting than toil and 
trouble, especially for poor 
limping Aly, we gained the 
foot of the final colonnade, 
about 250 feet high, which 
forms the actual summit. As 
one looks at one’s left hand, 
with the fingers close together, 
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the way to the tip of the 
middle finger lies up one of 
the two chimneys on either 
side of it. So looked Sha’ib 
to us, and leaving the five 
porters who formed the carry- 
ing-party, we commenced an 
assault on the chimney to the 
west or left of the main finger. 
Here we were soon involved in 
difficulties, and progress be- 
came so slow that I gave the 
word to abandon the attack, 
feeling that our time would be 
better spent on a reinvesiiga- 
tion of the eastern chimney 
which we had attempted be- 
fore. This intuition proved a 
happy one, although an initial 
mistake in recovering our old 
route led to Fox’s first experi- 
ence of being roped. He pro- 
tested volubly. 

Thence we reached the col be- 
tween the two fingers, nothing 
separating us from the summit 
but a bare smooth boss of 
granite sloping at an angle of 
perhaps 60°. This ended just 
above our heads in a steep lip 
20 feet high. Taking the cir- 
cular top of the main pillar as a 
clock-face with noon as north, 
we were now at 3 o’clock, and 
seemed likely to stay there. 

Salem it was who first espied 
a subsidiary pillar joined to 
the main finger on the north, 
and up the crack between the 
two, from which a small bush 
sprouted, a sort of race now 
took place. Here we halted 
again to recover our breath 
and look at the summit, now 
only some 40 feet above us. 
Sitting on a stone wedged 
between the two needles, I 
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saw, some 15 feet up, a crack, 
and, to the right and over- 
hanging a 70-foot drop, two 
cavities one above the other 
in the dome. It seemed pos- 
sible that an active fellow 
might, holding by the crack, 
maneeuvre his body into the 
lower of these two hollows, 
and I threw out this sugges- 
tion to Aly as the tallest and 
most adventurous of our rather 
stunted party. 

After discussing the matter, 
we all felt the situation was 
not being improved by our 
staring at it. So the sturdy 
Awdid, the ibex-hunter, pro- 
ceeded to set his feet on my 
stone and crouch against the 
pillar, so as to form a step 
for his comrade. First he 
glanced at the 70-foot drop, 
two inches from his right foot, 
and then at the eager Aly, 


who was tying the rope round 
his waist, all lameness now for- 


gotten. ‘Well, I’d rather 
Salem tried it ! ” quoth matter- 
of-fact Awdid, looking at his 
friend. Salem was the bump- 
tious local youth whom no one 
had got very fond of. “ Rub- 
bish,”’ replied Aly, mounting 
to the assault. As Awdid now 
rose slowly to his full height, 
so Aly’s black mop of hair 
and slender arms rose towards 
the coveted crack. Would they 
reach? No, they wouldn’t! 
Hope and fear alternately now 
fluttered through my heart. 
In desperation Aly clung to 
something invisible, and Awdid 
pushed at his heels with might 
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and main. Now his right 
hand was in the crack, now his 
left; a scramble, and he wag 
in the lower hollow. Thence he 
quickly reached the second, 
which was almost a cave, A 
check—he couldn’t get out 
over the lip. On again, he hag 
found a hole in the roof, and 
fallen back through it! It 
seemed an hour before he finally 
wriggled up through that hole 
and out on the smooth red 
dome. Now he vanished from 
our sight, but a loud scream 
of triumph soon proclaimed 
that Aly Kheir of the Hareinab 
Ababda had set foot where no 
man had ever trod _ before.! 
We almost fell over each other 
down the crack, past the bush, 
and back to the smooth eastern 
face, down which the rope was 
already coiling. ‘‘ Make it fast, 
Aly!” we yelled. “I can’t; 
it is all smooth!” he replied. 
At last, when the fuli length 
of 90 feet had been run out, 
Salem tied the end round his 
waist and dashed at the lip 
about 20 feet above us. Aly 
pulled with a will, and we 
stood by to catch—if Aly got 
tired. Salem hung a moment 
at the lip, then over. For the 
rest of the way he walked with 
but the slightest pull from Aly 
above. I followed, then Mu- 
hammad. Now came the dog, 
tied by Awdid to the end of 
the rope. Poor Foxy yelped 
as he swung in the air at the 
lip. Then, at my whistle, he 
proved four legs to be better 
than two by scampering up 
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the rest with the rope trailing 
in a bight behind him, while 
Aly laughed too heartily to 
be able to haul in the slack. 
Last came the sturdy ibex- 
hunter, and six beings now 
peopled the roomy summit. 

As before, the distant view 
was rather hazy, and I aban- 
doned any idea of bringing up 
my theodolite. The Sinai hills 
showed through a shroud of 
mist, but neither the Arabian 
mountains nor the Nile could 
be seen. Everything near at 
hand was sunk to insignificance, 
even the great black cone of 
Kohila and the severe mile- 
stone-like Qattar, and all the 
Eastern Desert lay at our feet 
like a map. It was almost the 
centenary of the birth of Egyp- 
tian mountaineering. Ninety- 
nine years before us, almost to 
a day, on 28th April 1823, 
James Burton, at his second 
attempt, vanquished the soli- 
tary peak of Gharib, most beau- 
tiful of Egyptian mountains, 
an exploit which has never 
been repeated. Except for 
some doughty climbs by Dr 
John Ball in the south-eastern 
hills near the Sudan frontier, 
little climbing has been done 
in Egypt since. 

I took the men’s photograph 
and scribbled our names on a 
paper. Salem protested at this 
as witchcraft likely to prejudice 
future rainfall. Now came the 
problem of finding stones for 
a@ cairn. This we solved by 
craning over at the south- 
western corner (seven o’clock), 
and pulling them out of a 
fissure. Exploration of this 
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crack followed and showed a 
route down (possibly Selima’s), 
leading in a spiral round half 
the pillar, and ending about 
150 feet down from the sum- 
mit at two o’clock. Aly and 
Awdid let us down by the rope, 
and with Fox in their arms, 
speedily rejoined us by this 
new route. We found the east- 
ern chimney harder to get down 
than to go up, and I strongly 
advise any future adventurer 
to make his base camp at the 
head of Wady Abu ’Irn, which 
separates Sha’ib from the Umm 
Dalfa range, and climb the 
mountain from the north-east. 
By that route he will have a 
straight climb of about 4800 
feet to the main pillar, and 
avoid the difficult chimneys on 
the southern face. But there 
may be no water by the way. 
No great hardship in winter 
perhaps, but quite putting the 
climb out of the question after 
the beginning of April. Our 
descent was uneventful, save 
that Awdid and Salem went off 
with my shot-gun and some 
home-made slugs and came 
back with an ibex. All feasted 
royally that night, especially 
Fox. 

Three days later, from the 
high black crest of Nuqqara, 
I looked down on a widespread 
landscape of peaks and ridges, 
veined with valleys of golden 
sand. Seaward, white horses 
thronged the broad blue levels, 
and the gale covered the fring- 
ing reef below my feet with 
surf. Yet, on our crags, not a 
breath stirred, and the sun 
burned down from a cloudless 
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vault. The clear weather had 
come at last ; forty miles away, 
Sha’ib“and his pinnacles lay on 
the northern horizon like a vast 
red cathedral. Through the 
telescope I could descry high 
on the domed top of the high- 
est pillar of his awful ultimate 
colonnade something infinitely 
small, the badge of his servi- 
tude. “Look!” said I to 
shock-headed Aly, “there is 
our cairn!” 

Our ‘“ Old Man,” I know, is 
but a dwarf beside the snowy 
Alps or the mighty Himalaya, 
while a bold Cumbrian climber 
would laugh our clumsy antics 
to scorn. Everything has its 
place, however, and ours is 
the desert. What though our 
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audience be few and scattered, 
our stage lies wide from Suez 
to Suakin, from the muddy 
waters of Father Nile to the 
clear green depths of the sea. 
There Sha’ib towers a giant 
over the graceful peaks of Umm 
’Anab and the solemn minarets 
of Qattar. But, bold as he 
stands, he has his lords and 
masters, and for whatever space 
we six may yet tread the desert 
highways, the children shall 
stare and point from the Ababda 
wicker hives, or the black tents 
of the Maaza. “ There are the 
men, and there runs the strange 
dog, who walked on the bald 
scalp of Sha’ib, where Selima 
walked ! ” 
G. W. MuRRAy. 








AN ITALIAN ‘“SUDATORIO.” 


Tue Grotta Giusti of Mon- 
summano is a resort known to 
few Britons and Americans 
other than those resident in 
Italy. The rheumatic of other 
nationalities—French, Danish, 
Swedish, Austrian, Polish—dis- 
daining the facilities nearer to 
their hand, meet at Monsum- 
mano, lured thither, it may 
be, by that distance which 
lends enchantment as well to 
baths as to views. Germans 
overran the place before the 
war, but not now; Italians, 
in common with most other 
peoples of Europe, turn a cold 
shoulder upon the German. 
Until the present scribe was 
urged thither by a Siena doctor 
he had never heard of the 
Grotto Giusti; and lest any 
who read are in like case, 
be it said Monsummano is 
but two hours from Florence 
on the line to Viareggio. It 
is called a ‘“‘ bath,” but this 
does not properly describe 
it. Better adopt the term 
of that Siena doctor and 
call it a ‘‘sudatorio,” which 
is unlovely but correct: most 
correct. It is a ‘“ sweating 
place.” 

The Grotto is a cavern in 
the hillside, such a cavern as 
occurs in limestone in any 
country; with the difference 
that it is hot with the heat of 
waters which from the bowels of 
the earth rise in the likeness of 
rude wells. The roof suggests 
fossilised sponge, and the sur- 


roundings were as volcanic 
action and damp had made 
them until man laid cement 
path, built up chasm, bridged, 
and erected hand-rail, and cut 
away stalactite for the passage 
of those not exceeding five 
feet six. New arrivals of taller 
growth, feeling tenderly their 
skulls, wish they had cut away 
a little more; for, electric 
light notwithstanding, the roof 
abounds in booby-traps for 
the unwary and half-awake. 
Early morning is not the time 
to make acquaintance with 
strange caverns. 

The place grows hotter as 
you go farther in; at the 
section labelled Purgatorio— 
they never fail to apply Dante 
in Italy—the temperature may 
be sixty-five. In the natural 
chamber, shapeless as hole in 
loaf, at the extreme end, a 
hundred and eighty metres 
from the entrance, the ther- 
mometer marks a steady 33° C., 
say 91° F. This is the Inferno. 
It owes its superior attractions 
to the pit below—a pit hid 
from fearsome eyes by the 
wooden grating which makes 
the floor of half its area. 
This is where we, the patients, 
clad in white drill gown or 
pyjamas supplied by the man- 
agement, sit and perspire. It 
is furnished with garden seats, 
footstools, and a kitchen clock. 
Here we sit round and con- 
template one another and the 
clock. All required of us is 
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that we perspire. 
very thoroughly. 
The Grotto opens at eight, 
and for an hour is reserved to 
us who are guests at the hotel, 
which has been built against 
the hillside—annexe, as it 
were, to the cavern, with which 
it communicates by tunnel or 
passage that we need not go 
out of doors. After nine come 
the visitors from without : even 
from Pistoia, where they have 
no baths; and from Monte- 
catini, across the vale, where 
they have, but prefer the 
Grotto. In summer, which is 
the season, two hundred 
patients daily spend the pre- 
scribed hour in Inferno. 
Quietude, born of the som- 
nolence which is excusable in 
people just out of bed, prevails 
at first; then neighbours, dis- 
covering a language in common, 


We do, and 


exchange courtesies in under- 
tones. Anon one speaks of 


symptoms: common ground 
has been reached; tongues 
are loosed, voices rise, the 
owners growing eager and de- 
scriptive. Others, breathing 
the thick air, punctuate thought 
with glances at the clock, and 
sigh at intervals. We cannot 
read—the vapour obscures one’s 
glasses— nor play Patience: 
the drip from above would 
spoil the cards. We can only 
sit and do that for which we 
are here. I drip, you drip, 
they drip. My own thoughts 
in cheerful mood run on Lower 
Burma after the monsoon when 
the climate is its muggiest, and 
heat apoplexy ; in despondent 
hours, upon earthquakes. and 
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my sins. Earthquakes are not 
mentioned aloud in the Grotto: 
it would be tactless to speak 
of earthquakes here. 

Sometimes when he has noth- 
ing else to do, the bath-man 
comes from his cubicle in Pur- 
gatorio and delivers an en- 
couraging oration. The bath- 
man is venerable and emaci- 
ated; bare of foot, in his 
long white gown he appears 
as @ prophet employed in a 
steam-laundry. It could not 
be otherwise; for fifty years 
he has spent eleven hours a 
day in the Grotto with an 
interval for dinner. This hag 
also narrowed his outlook upon 
life, and he has but one topic— 
the place wherein he has spent 
his sub-earthly career. He will 
tell of the cures he with these 
eyes has seen. Catching such 
words as meravigliosissimo, in- 
credibilissimo, and like stimu- 
lating polysyllables, I suspect 
him of quoting from the ad- 
vertisements one sees in the 
railway stations. I do not 
know Italian. Like other ig- 
norant Britons, recognising two 
words in a sentence, I guess 
three more, and apply the 
doctrine of probabilities to the 
remainder; and kind people 
expound when the bath-man 
becomes interesting. 

He means well, but thus to 
cherish us with hope is not 
necessary. We with our eyes 
see a newcomer brought in a 
carrying-chair, who, after a 
few days, appears on crutches ; 
then with sticks; lasi, to re- 
sume his quality as a biped. 
As a variant from cures the 
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bath-man narrates the story 
of the discovery of the virtues 
of the Grotto. It was an idling 
goatherd who, exploring the 
cavern without a candle—goat- 
herds in their vocation are 
seldom supplied with candles, 
—took a rash step and fell 
into a deep crevice, and stayed 
there till found thirty-six hours 
after, and drawn out with 
ropes. Our sympathies go out 
to that goatherd. We wonder 
what he was like after thirty- 
six hours of it: whether there 
was enough of him left to 
enjoy the life-long immunity 
from rheumatism which was 
the reward of his sufferings 
and made the tzputation of 
the Grotto. There are lacune 
in the bath-man’s information : 
he cannot tell us, for example, 
whether they began by keep- 
ing people here for thirty-six 
hours at a stretch and dis- 
charging their victims as cured ; 
whether it was only by re- 
peated hunger- strikes that 
patients got the sentence re- 
duced to an hour a day. The 
bath-man glides away from 
such questions to tell us of 
the eminent and famous per- 
sons who have been restored 
to health here since that pioneer 
goatherd was extracted from 
the crevice—cardinals, princes, 
dukes, and Garibaldi. Again 
this is unnecessary, for their 
names are graven on tablets 
of marble—Italy is addicted 
to recording events and doings 
of all descriptions on tablets 
of marble—set in the wall at 
the public entrance, — tablets 
which at first sight bear de- 
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pressing resemblance to memo- 
rials of the dead; but the 
dates refer only to the visit 
of the eminent or famous 
person. 

Nobody professes to under- 
stand how the atmosphere of 
the Grotto achieves its results. 
The bath-man speaks of it as 
the Magician’s Oave; the 
Faculty speak of radio-activity ; 
and it appears to me that one 
is as satisfying as the other, 
leaving us just where we were. 
But what does it matter when 
the Grotto does eliminate rheu- 
matism? Let us accept its 
blessings and refrain from cu- 
rious inquiry. All it asks of 
us is that we shall drip. We 
drip. 

The assembly is never the 
same for three days together. 
Patients pay their twelve visits 
and go; new ones come. Thus 
it is that the social atmosphere 
of Inferno varies. There are 
days when we sit looking at 
each other as if waiting for 
some one to start a round game; 
days when silence is the rule 
and we devote ourselves to our- 
selves, with the result that we 
appear engaged in the weaving 
of spells—an appropriate occu- 
pation in a magician’s cave. 
Here is a spare woman mas- 
saging earnestly a favourite 
knuckle; there a stout man 
flourishes assiduously a hand 
in the interests of a stiff 
wrist ; there a lady, murmur- 
ing what sounds like a charm, 
manipulates an elbow. A large 
man by her side is making 
grimaces expressive of pain 
that should elicit sympathetic 
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inquiry ; but we all have our 
own pains, and the Grotto 
does not bring out the tender- 
est side of our natures. I over- 
hear the whispered comment 
that the grimacing gentleman 
has forgotten his false teeth 
this morning. We drip. The 
roof drips. 

Now and again there appears 
among us a spirit dominating 
and communicative, who re- 
gales us with a minute and 
searching account of his sen- 
sations, of medical mystifica- 
tion, of personal experiment. 
He holds us in thrall with 
intimate detail. This provokes 
reprisals and comparison of 
notes. We have it on high 
authority that the proper study 
of mankind is man. In the 
Grotto it is man’s interior; 
and interiors are discussed with 
Continental frankness, blend of 
childlike simplicity and anato- 
mical knowledge that should 
bring the blush to the cheek of 
experience. What these rock 
walls have heard about people’s 
insides ! 

Sometimes it befalls that a 
new patient is brought in a 
carrying-chair by the bath- 
man and his assistant, and set 
down in our midst as he were 
something for us to look at. 
We must look at him planted 
helpless under the electric light, 
focus of all eyes. His advent 
has a silencing effect. A cer- 
tain dignity attaches to arrival 
in a carrying-chair ; the person 
so brought is a serious case, 
and as such, we feel, of high 
invalid rank. There super- 
venes a tacit understanding 
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that he, as accepted head of 
invalid society, should speak 
first. But he is silent, sorrow- 
ful. He will speak though. 
The bath-man, inconsiderate, 
set him down with his back to 
the clock, and speech is in- 
evitable. We knew it! He 
asks the time, and stares in- 
credulous, learning he has been 
here but four minutes. His 
question breaks the bond of 
silence that enchained the In- 
ferno, and conversation is re- 
sumed. We speak of those 
cures meraviglosissimi, involv- 
ing early disuse of carrying- 
chairs. 

On occasion the electric light 
goes out, leaving us to the 
kindlier illumination of one 
candle, kept burning against 
this contingency in a crack in 
the rock wall. The light, says 
the bath-man, bringing more 
candles, is apt to go out on 
Sunday when they are making 
reparazioni at the power-house. 
It does not disturb us. Indeed 
there are patients who main- 
tain that that one candle is 
all we need; and truly few 
look their best in bath attire, 
head swathed in towel, and 
very moist to boot. But tastes 
differ. Patients there be who 
are at the trouble to have out 
a photographer from Monsum- 
mano to take their portraits 
in the Inferno by magnesium 
light. 

How is the place ventilated ? 
Here are we, one hundred and 
eighty metres down, in, under 
the mountain; and the air 
hot, thick, oppressive though 
it be, has no taint of humanity ; 
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only a faint aroma of disin- 
fectants in the early morning 
when we first arrive. I have 
tried all over Inferno with a 
candle: living rock walls, the 
roof like the inside of a turtle’s 
shell with abnormal rugosities, 
nooks, crannies, corners, and 
the floor over the grating ; and 
nowhere the faintest quiver of 
flame betrays crack or outlet : 
and the temperature never 
varies. 

Strangers come to see the 
Grotto as a curiosity. For 
these there is Paradiso, to 
reach which you turn sharp 
to the right from Purgatorio. 
Paradiso is cool, for this corner, 
deeper than the rest, has near 
it no hot wells. Here may be 
seen various natural bas-reliefs 
and masks, such as take shape 
in every cavern where damp 


operates on limestone. Dante’s 
Beatrice is here. You might not 
be able to find her without 
the aid of the bath-man, and 
when pointed out you wish the 
lady had not fallen backwards 
over a rock to make so bold a 


display of bust. Garibaldi is 
here; the bath-man says he 
found himself for himself. Do 
not criticise. Garibaldi, we 
know, had all the modesty of 
the truly great, and this self- 
discovered bas-relief proves he 
was without personal vanity. 
There are other silhouettes or 
profiles much admired by the 
bath-man, but for the mere 
patient, anxious to go in and 
get it over, the attractions of 
Paradiso are soon exhausted. 
It remains, however, to see the 
Lago di Limbo at the bottom 
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of that slope on the left as you 
go toward the Inferno. The 
lake is a black, still, forbidding 
pool. Dante might object that 
his conception exceeded twelve 
feet by ten, but let that pass. 
I think the bath-man has pic- 
turesque ideas of his own con- 
cerning the Lago di Limbo, but 
he does not disclose these to 
patients. His to encourage: 
to hint at bottomless pits might 
alarm. 

The hands of the clock have 
crawled round to nine, and 
the long hour is at an end. 
We rise, bow (carefully, having 
regard to the treacherous ir- 
regularities overhead) to those 
who, having come in late, are 
staying to complete their sixty 
minutes, and, still dripping, 
make our way along the cement 
path to Purgatorio, where in 
their cubicles attendants wait 
to replace our clinging white 
drill with hot sheets and blan- 
kets. Swathed in these, a 
Franciscan cloak over all, we 
are escorted back to bed, there 
to be covered severely up and 
lie in melting mood for yet 
another hour. After which, 
freedom. 

Freedom here means loafing 
—at all events till the cool of 
the late afternoon,—and this 
is an ideal place for it. The 
hotel garden makes for indo- 
lence with its ample shade and 
comfortable chairs. Moreover 
the shade is that of large 
timber, uncommon in Tuscany, 
and grateful to the eye aweary 
of those trimmed and barbered 
palms we know so well. Here 
we have eucalyptus, sycamore, 
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chestnut ; bamboos, of course ; 
climbing roses in profusion ; 
and a wealth of shrubs, flower- 
ing and otherwise. Here we 
sit to recover from the ordeal, 
reading, writing letters, work- 
ing, gossiping, idly watching 
the pigeons stalk among the 
trees, or thin cats making 
sport with the lizards. By the 
way, is there in all Italy a 
cat of reasonably comfortable 
figure? I never saw one that 
was not thin as a rake, nor a 
cat that did not devour bread 
with avidity. Or we lie smok- 
ing, to lend appreciative ear to 
the southern nightingale that 
sings all day and far into the 
night. A shy bird is D. philo- 
mela—shy even among birds 
in Italy, where all (save the 
swallow and martin, under 
special protection of the Ma- 
donna) show well-found dis- 
trust of man. Only a bath 
guest with time on his hands 
can afford to acquire eye ac- 
quaintance with that little fowl 
like a diminutive thrush, whose 
song is that ot a highly-trained 
blackbird. I sat about the 
hotel garden for ten days be- 
fore I caught ever a glimpse 
of him. 

But the bell for déjeuner is 
music hardly less sweet in the 
ear of bath guest than the 
song of the Sprosser—I would 
that a name less harsh be 
devised for him,—and it rouses 
like a bugle-call. We are en- 
joined to eat little before we 
go into the Grotto; and we 


make up for it at breakfast, or 
lunch, whichever you choose 
to call it. 


Myself, I make it 
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both, for there is lost tissue to 
replace, and the wine of this 
region is good. 

After déjeuner more loafing, 
for the days in June are hot, 
and after those two early hours 
few are minded for anything 
else; then, fortified by an 
early afternoon tea, the ener- 
getic seek exercise. There are 
walks about Monsummano. 
More than 1100 feet above 
us, on the hill, steep and 
sterile, is the original town 
with its wholly ruined castle 
and half-demolished walls. The 
place is nearly all ruins now, 
but enough of the inhabitants 
remain to require a church to 
themselves. New Monsummano 
lies a mile away, round the 
base of the hill. Its features 
of interest are the post office 
and bank, so we go there 
rarely. Beyond vine - clad 
downs to the south-east is 
another hill-top village, Monte- 
vettolini, compact within walls 
perfect as when raised a thou- 
sand years ago. These old hill 
villages inspire day - dreams, 
thoughts of the life in days 
when town warred with town, 
no greater war being on hand; 
and the free companies, cap- 
tained by such as our fellow- 
countryman, Sir John Hawk- 
wood, led a gay life of impartial 
plundering. Walled hill-tops, 
with stout fellows to keep 
them, were safest then. For 
a long walk, to be adventured 
on a day when we don’t go 
to the Grotto, is Montecatini 
di Val di Nievole (in common 
use we omit four-fifths of the 
title), also on its hill-top, look- 
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ing down upon its modern 
namesake in the plain. A 
contrast, I warrant you! The 
devout seek Montecatini alio 
to reverence the skull of Santa 
Barbara of the Tower, patron 
saint of the townlet, which is 
the chief treasure of its church. 
More pleasing is the view from 
the walls. 

The stout fellows who kept 
watch and ward in old days 
are here still, but they work 
in the fields. ‘‘Italy is the 
heart of Europe,” runs the 
saying, “‘ Tuscany is the heart 
of Italy, and the Vale of Nie- 
vole is the heart of Tuscany.” 
In other words, this Vale of 
Nievole is the most fertile 
spot in Europe; and you 


might seek far for one more 
fertile or more closely culti- 
Not a square yard 


vated. 
that can be brought under the 
spade is left untilled, and the 
cornfields, ribbed with vines, 
lend the landscape the aspect 
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of one boundless market-garden. 
This does not confine you to 
the highroads; on the con- 
trary, you may travel for miles 
and never set foot in the dust. 
In Italy, as in Ireland, the 
word Trespass is unknown; 
and so you respect his crops 
the farmer greets the stranger 
on his land cordially as a 
guest. The whole countryside 
is meshed with cart-track and 
path on which to wander at 
your sweet will. Higher up 
the hills are clothed in wood- 
lands wherein reigns solitude, 
for neither foreign bath guest 
nor peasant ranges so far. The 
charm of our surroundings lies 
in the fact that they are either 
cultivated or as nature made 
them. Monsummano has not 
yet arrived at the stage of 
trimming and grooming the 
country about the Grotto ; and 
those who know the place pray 
that she never will. 
E. W. D. Cumine. 

















Att night the train had 
rattled through the dusty dark- 
ness, past Gujranwala and 
Wazirabad, where high-pitched 
cries of ‘‘ Musalm&n pani-pine- 
wallah”’ disturbed incipient 
slumber; past Jhelum and 
Rawalpindi and Campbellpore 
—until in the small hours the 
rattle became a reverberating 
roar as the train pounded over 
the dizzy Attock bridge between 
the cliffs of the Indus gorge. 
With sleepy eyes we peer out 
of the right-hand windows 
northward to where the moon 
glints on the welter of racing 
waters below and on the grace- 
ful outline of the old Moghul 
fort. To sleep again, until 
with a jerk the train pulls up 
at the Peshawur cantonment 
station, that most unworthy 
northern terminus to the rail- 
way system of the Indian 
Empire. 

Who can forget their first 
impression of Peshawur — the 
sharp bite of that morning air, 
the strange guttural speech of 
the porters on the platform, 
the greenery of the wide roads, 
the dark framework of the 
encircling frontier hills with 
snow-capped peaks peeping 
above them in the far dis- 
tance, the dust and bustle of 
incessant military activity, the 
endless strings of great hairy 
camels, the endless lines of 
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clanking mule-carts with the 
mules trying to ride each other 
off, and the streamers of mist 
lying athwart the bounteous 
Vale of Peshawur ? 

So here we are once more 
on the old blood-stained fron- 
tier, with all its charm and all 
its horror. What a strange 
land of contrasts and extremes 
—extremes of heat and cold, 
of beauty and squalor, of gaiety 
and sudden death, of brutal 
erime and amazing valour, of 
plenty and poverty, of hos- 
pitality and meanness, of burst- 
ing health and wasting sick- 
ness, of loyal friendships and 
bitter blood-feuds, of common- 
sense and black superstition, 
of the Old Testament and ad- 
vanced political agitation, of 
the rusty jezail and the 6-inch 
howitzer ! 

After an excellent breakfast 
of bachwa—that admirable little 
fish which, contrary to the habit 
of Indian fishes, has no stray 
bones to choke the unwary— 
of curried fowl and fried eggs, 
capped with cold melon from 
Kabul, let us at once revisit 
the City, for it is in the City 
that the romance of the fron- 
tier has its vortex. And for 
old sake’s sake, instead of a 
motor let us hire one of the 
still famous Peshawuri tongas, 
with its black-hearted pony 
and voluble driver. Note his 
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smattering of Tommy’s English, 
and the chrysanthemum stuck 
geisha-wise above his ear below 
his black pugri. 

Spinning down the Fort Road 
past the trim gardens, past the 
gate of Government House with 
its British sentry, we swing 
over the railway bridge with 
the colossal masts of the wire- 
less station on our left. A 
short while ago an untutored 
Mohmand, who had come in 
from his mountain home to 
Peshawur for the first time, 
asked a passing orderly, who 
happened to be a bit of a wag, 
what these masts were. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know? ” said the orderly. 
“The Prince of Wales, the son 
of the great King, is coming to 
India, and these are the tent- 
poles for his tent here.’”’ Some 
tent indeed ! 

On we roll to Mul Chand’s 
shop, just outside the Kabuli 
Gate—officially superscribed the 
“Edwards Gate,” after the 
great Sir Herbert ; but, though 
Sir Herbert’s fame is still green 
on the frontier, the gate re- 
mains the Kabuli Gate. Here 
in Mul Chand’s shop are gath- 
ered the spoils of Central Asia 
—carpets from Panjdeh and 
Turkestan, from Persia and 
Transcaspia ; astrakhans from 
the steppes of Asia and Afghan- 
istan ; stone-martin skins from 
Bajour; snow - leopard skins 
from the Pamirs; jade from 
Western Tibet ; brass-ware and 
china-ware and all manner of 
curios to tempt the collector, 
and draw money from the 
globe-trotter’s pocket. But we 
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must not spend our all here. 
We must keep something for 
Haji Safdar Ali, who generally 
has a carpet to beat anything 
of the kind in Peshawur. The 
Haji is a notable man, now one 
of the city fathers, an Honorary 
Magistrate of unexceptionable 
standing; but he, like most, 
has had his troubled days, and 
been tried for his life for murter 
—a curious romantic murder, 
with incantations and black 
magic —and acquitted. We 
push on through the Kabuli 
Gate, up the famous Quissa- 
khani or story-teller’s bazar, 
where already, even thus early, 
clusters of people show that 
the professional story-teller is 
at work. On the right is the 
Municipal Hall; on the left 
the notorious Afghan Post 
Office, the focus of much dark 
plotting on the eve of the third 
Afghan war. Shorn of its 
official status, it is now but the 
Trade Agency of the Amir and 
his Government. 

Examine the crowd and you 
will see an amazing variety 
of type. For it is here that 
the flotsam and jetsam of the 
Middle East is thrown up— 
wild Pathans from Bajour, grim 
Afridis, stout rosy-faced Ghil- 
zais, men with strange caps 
from Gilgit and Chitral; mul- 
lahs with oiled and crimped 
beards from Yusafzai; Hindu 
money-lenders; Awans from the 
Salt Range; traders from Panj- 
deh and Bokhara—until the 
Soviet Government throttled 
all trade—an odd Arab or 
Parsee or Armenian, or may be 
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a Chinaman; and a host of 
others, with a sprinkling of 
British soldiers and English 
sight - seers — and Russian re- 
fugees. 

. Turning to the left we pass 
through the hammer and clatter 
of the coppersmiths’ quarter, 
all working for dear life and 
making a din like pandemonium. 
Behind that shop on the left, 
with the green and buttercup 
bowls, they make the well- 
known Peshawur pottery in 
the most ramshackle factory 
imaginable. At that shop on 
the right, with strips of cloth 
graven with golden storks and 
other figures, they make the 
Peshawur waxwork. Yonder is 
a fine display of lungis, pale 
blue or green shot with silver 
—the favourite Pathan head- 
gear. On through narrow 
streets with tea-shops on either 
side, great brass samovars hiss- 
ing in the corner and groups 
of bearded tribesmen sipping 
green tea and passing on the 
gossip of the border. Here are 
hatched many political plots ; 
here are arranged the details 
of many a daring raid. On 
through the Kotwali, and the 
silk market with its gay wares ; 
on through the money-changers’ 
stalls, where the collector may 
hap on rare coins of ancient 
days; on through the open 
square of the Hastings’ me- 
morial, with the high stuccoed 
houses of the Hindu Andar- 
shahr looking down in purse- 
pride on the huddle of low 
shops below. Round to the 


right past the Cunningham 
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clock-tower with a glimpse down 
narrow side-streets, with gabled 
houses almost meeting at the 
top—streets that remind one 
curiously of Florence or per- 
haps of Old Edinburgh. On 
up the hill to the massive gate 
of the Gorkhatri—where the 
adventurer, General Avitabile, 
lived in the days of Sikh 
rule. 

We ascend to the top of the 
Tower, and stand amazed at 
the glory of the view that 
spreads before us in the glis- 
tening autumn air. 

At our feet lies the City with 
its teeming squalor and stately 
minarets, and all around the 
great Vale of Peshawur, emerald 
and mauve and pink and brown, 
encircled by the black foot- 
hills with the great shoulders 
of snow uplifted in the far 
beyond. Immediately below 
stretches a wilderness of roofs, 
with the roof life of the poor 
caged women in full play. 
There a woman squats clean- 
ing brazen vessels; there an- 
other is busy spinning ; others 
are gossiping, suckling infants, 
mending clothes, cooking—all 
sereened from their neighbours 
in their roof-pens by high 
mud and lathe walls, unable 
to see or be seen by the world 
outside. Here is their only 
taste of God’s fresh air; here 
they live and move and have 
their being under nine feet by 
six of sky. Here are they 
born, give birth, and die. What 
a life! But for the most part 
they ask no better, for they 
know no other, and the drab 
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monotony of existence is from 
time to time coloured by dom- 
estic strife, interminable argu- 
ment of lawsuits or vendettas 
—and it may be by illicit love 
at the risk of death or mutila- 
tion. Why, it may be asked, 
has our enlightened Govern- 
ment so long tolerated such a 
state of society? Well, the 
East is hoary in its conser- 
vatism, and you cannot either 
by sword or pen alter cus- 
tom consecrated by centuries. 
Education, enlightenment, im- 
proved standards of living, 
may in time break down the 
purdah of those cruel mud- 
walls, and bring sweetness and 
light to those pitiful lives ; but 
I doubt if it will be in our 
time. 

On many of the roofs are 
boys too, and young men flying 
pigeons. With a whirr of 
wings a great cloud of birds 
rise and sweep gracefully round 
and round, until at a signal 
from their master they slowly 
descend and resettle on the 
roof from which they rose. I 
have never mastered the rules 
of the game, but there is great 
competition among its devotees. 
Other boys are busy training 
fighting quails or fighting par- 
tridges for prospective contests. 
Holding the bird in the right 
hand they place the left hand 
under its feet, and induce it 
to give a kind of little spring 
which develops leg muscles so 
essential to victory. This is 
&@ favourite sport on which 
great sums are often wagered. 

It is curious how huge pre- 
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tentious houses stand side by 
side with the most sordid hovels. 
There is the mansion of Sethi 
Rahim Baksh, whose family 
ran the trade with Bokhara 
till the Bolsheviks ruined it. 
That great building on the 
outskirts is the residence of 
Rai Bahadur Karam Chand, 
banker and contractor, and 
has more than once been the 
objective of daring Afridi 
raiders. That imposing edifice 
on the left is the house of 
Yusaf, a man of large fortune. 
There is an element of humour 
in the fact that recently a 
certain well-known member of 
Parliament, who visited India 
in order to see for himself the 
brutality and high-handedness 
of our administration, and for 
this purpose desired (to start 
with) to avoid official hospi- 
tality and live with the people, 
was sent by his political friends 
to stay during his visit to 
Peshawur at the house of this 
gentleman. I am afraid that 
neither the legislator nor his 
lady found their habitat or the 
society inspiring. It was at 
a time when the general 
political unrest in India had 
begun seriously to infect Pesha- 
wur, at all times inflammable 
and propre to violent outbursts ; 
and there was considerable 
danger in the advent at this 
moment of a British political 
firebrand, however sincere in 
his motives. For the frontier 
has its own special dangers in 
this matter. Internal political 
unrest is not on the border 
merely a question of internal 
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law and order. Political ex- 
citement not only dangerously 
affects the credulous and im- 
petuous people of the border 
towns and villages, but it also 
reacts at once on the adjacent 
tribes and on Afghanistan. In- 
deed it is not too much to say 
that the third Afghan war and 
the consequent tribal risings 
were the direct result of the 
political excitement that was 
manifested in the Punjab dis- 
turbances. I am happy, how- 
ever, to say that, thanks to 
special precautions, on this oc- 
casion our friend Paget, M.P., 
did no great harm. A few 
schoolboys went on strike, and 
thereby lost some valuable 
months of study; and there 
were indications that he con- 
siderably modified his precon- 
ceived views before leaving the 
shores of India. 

There is no building of real 
architectural merit in Pesha- 
wur; but in the distance the 
Fort, with its massive walls, 
looks an imposing pile; and 
the minarets of the mosques 
lend an air of picturesque 
stateliness to the view. Some 
of the Hindu temples too stand 
out bravely. From that dhorm- 
sal in the Andarshahr I had 
the unique experience of ex- 
pelling a goddess some twenty- 
five years ago. It was a curious 
story. A young woman of 
considerable beauty in the town 
of Gujrat in the Punjab was 
suddenly found to be the rein- 
carnation of a revered Hindu 
goddess. Accompanied by a 
staff of priests she proceeded 
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to tour the northern towns, 
receiving great ovations and 
doubtless profitable offerings 
from the Hindu communities, 
Eventually she reached Pegha- 
wur—always seething with the 
Hindu-Moslem feud; and her 
procession from the city station 
to the Andarshahr promptly 
degenerated into a running 
fight, in which some seventeen 
persons were killed and many 
more wounded. This was in- 
tolerable: the ringleaders on 
both sides were arrested, and 
a great riot case was insti- 
tuted; and the lady herself, 
as the fons et origo mali, was, 
under a wise provision of the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation, or- 
dered to quit the district. A 
day or two elapsed, and the 
lady was still there, holding 
mass meetings in the dhormesal, 
and determined apparently to 
flout the order. As City Magis- 
trate I decided that prompt 
action was required ; and tak- 
ing with me a good force of 
police, mounted and _  dis- 
mounted, I proceeded through 
the Andarshahr to the dhormsal. 
The streets and the windows 
were crowded with excited faces, 
ready at a moment’s notice to 
join in a fresh outburst should 
opportunity offer. At the door 
of the dhormsal I was met by 
some of the priests, who asked 
what I wanted. I said I had 
come to speak to the goddess. 
They said, “ You can’t come 
in unless you take off your 
boots and gaiters.’”’ I replied, 
“Tf I were a sight-seer I 
would certainly respect your 
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wishes; but I am here to 
represent the law—so stand 
aside, my friends.” Taking 
two herculean Moslem police- 
men with me I entered the 
vast assembly— where there 
was a pandemonium of noise 
—a scene, I should think, not 
unlike that in ancient Ephesus, 
when Diana was acclaimed. 
In a moment there was abso- 
lute silence, appalling ominous 
silence, and it was a toss-up 
whether that great concourse 
were going to rise and tear us 
limb from limb, or whether 
the prestige of the British 
Government would hold good. 
I advanced to the dais, where 
the goddess sat surrounded by 
her priests. A well-nourished 
gentleman in a saffron robe 
came forward with a show of 
indignation, and asked me what 
I wanted. I said, “I would 
have a word with the lady.” 
He promptly blocked my way, 
and said I could say what I 
had to say to him. I gave a 
sign to the policemen, who 
promptly arrested, handcuffed, 
and removed him. This was 
the turning-point. It convinced 
both the assembly and the lady 
that we meant business; and 
the noise began again—not 
acclamation, but excited, ner- 
vous, discordant chatter. The 
lady advanced to the edge of 
the dais smiling, and I told 
her she must go. She parleyed, 
and in the end I agreed that 
if she went quietly by the 
next train, in about an hour’s 
time, I would neither have her 
arrested nor detain her priests. 
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All we wanted was peace and 
quiet — not any interference 
with things spiritual, so long 
as they did not menace law 
and order. She really was a 
most attractive young woman, 
frank, courageous, and not, I 
think, without a humorous ap- 
preciation of the strange posi- 
tion to which she had been 
exalted from a much more 
human status. She kept her 
word, and she and her follow- 
ing went off without untoward 
incident. 

These are the brief facts ; 
but if you would read the story 
infinitely better told, with dra- 
matic force and golden em- 
broidery, I would refer you to 
Mr Mason’s admirable novel, 
‘ The Broken Road.’ One night 
when dining with me in Pesha- 
wur he got the story from me, 
and you may imagine my in- 
dignation and disgust on reading 
it a few months later in the 
work he was then compiling. 
A year or so afterwards I was 
on leave in London and re- 
ceived an invitation from Mr 
Mason to dine with him at the 
Garrick. Unfortunately I was 
engaged, and reluctantly had 
to decline, but I added in 
jest to my valid reasons that 
I was doubtful if I could ever 
dine with a man who stole 
one’s best stories. His reply 
was shameless—that he had 
only asked me on the chance 
of my having another story of 
the same kind. 

But it is time to turn from 
the alluring scenes below us. 
We must leave for another 
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occasion the story of the plague 
of 1907 and of the sign of the 
red hand ; of Mussammat Kha- 
num Bibi, that super-Rahab, 
over whom the gutters of the 
Chakla ran with blood; of the 
great fire and the selling of the 
water; of the riots of 1910; 
of the disastrous Hijrat or 
Exodus—and the hundred ro- 
mantic, quaint, and often re- 
volting incidents that come 
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within the purview of those 
who have had the administer. 
ing of this City of the Plain, 
For such I fear it is. But 
happily the Lots are many; 
and though hideous and un- 
namable vice is rampant, there 
is a backbone of virile, hon- 
ourable, hospitable, kindly citi- 
zens, whose equal it would be 
difficult to find in any other 
city in the East. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE CENTENARY OF FRANCIS GALTON—HEREDITY VERSUS ENVI- 
RONMENT — THE SUBMERGING OF THE FIT— ANARCHY AND 
FUTURISM—THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILISATION—THE INTELLI- 
GENCE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE—DR CRANE, THE VOICE OF 


THE COMMON HERD. 


A HUNDRED years ago was 
born Francis Galton, the only 
begetter of the now fashionable 
science—eugenics. The facts 
upon which his science was 
founded are simple enough. 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis, 
wrote Horace, and Francis Gal- 
ton, having surveyed the his- 
tories of many distinguished 
families, had no difficulty in 
proving the truth of the poet’s 
statement. Men, like other 
animals, transmit their peculiar 
gifts and their peculiar weak- 
nesses to their offspring. Above 
all, Galton insisted that mental 
and moral characters were in- 
herited to the same extent as 
physical. Nor did he believe 
that the change in man pro- 
duced by heredity could be 
produced in an easier manner 
by environment. ‘‘ The laws 
of evolution,’ writes Professor 
Karl Pearson, in his centenary 
appreciation of Francis Galton, 
“are open to our study, let 
us once understand them, and 
man can elevate man as he has 
developed his domestic animals 
—such was the gospel of Galton. 
Our race dying shall not be a 
mere stepping-stone for another 
race to reach loftier things ; 
study how a race can reach 
higher mental and bodily effi- 
ciency, and this knowledge, 
which Galton termed the science 
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of national eugenics, will carry 
your nation forward in the 
future, as Nature in the past 
carried humanity forward by 
a stringent selection of races 
and a ruthless destruction of 
nations and cultures. ‘ Do this 
and your nation shall not per- 
ish,’ was Galton’s creed, for 
to him in the last years of his 
life eugenics had grown to be 
a faith. Eugenics, he said, must 
become a religious belief.” 

It cannot become more than 
a religious belief. So far as 
we can tell, the race has not 
grown in mental or physical 
stature with an improved en- 
vironment. We cannot, by 
taking thought, better the 
breed of men as we better 
the breed of dogs and horses. 
If we wish to increase the 
speed of horses or to enhance 
the power of scent in dogs, we 
can select those among them 
who are eminent in the desired 
gifts. As their generations are 
brief, as horses and dogs come 
early to maturity, we can watch 
and test the results of our 
choice. Above all, we have 
such control over animals, other 
than men, that we can model 
them to our will. A breeder 
of dogs once boasted that in 
a few years, by a process of 
cunning selection, he could imi- 
tate any known breed or invent 
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a new one. These tricks cannot 
be played upon men and women. 
Human beings grow slowly to 
maturity, and if there were a 
conscious mating, ordered by 
a bureaucracy, it would be 
impossible to watch and appre- 
ciate the results. Nor, if so 
monstrously fantastic a bureau- 
cracy were called into being, 
would it be able to ensure the 
carrying out of its designs. 
You have only to imagine a 
ministry for the improvement 
of the race, presided over (shall 
we say ?) by Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mond, to understand its gross 
absurdity. The appointment 


of a Minister of alien blood to 
watch over the health of Eng- 
lishmen is ridiculous enough. 
Were he empowered to permit 
or forbid marriages, his author- 
ity would die in inextinguish- 


able laughter. 

We may, then, dismiss at 
once the possibility that A and 
B shall ever mate at the com- 
mand of C. If the race is to 
improve, the strong and wise 
individuals of the race must 
take charge of their and the 
race’s destiny. And to those 
who consider the examples 
given in Galton’s ‘ Hereditary 
Genius,’ it will be evident that 
the brave and good in the past 
have prudently chosen their 
mates. From brave and good 
parents brave and good chil- 
dren have descended, and 
Horace is not mocked. Nor is 
what has been achieved in the 
past impossible in the future. 
All that is necessary is that a 
high ideal should be preserved 
and respected, that foresight 
and inclination should go hand 
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in hand, that the choice of an 
unworthy mate, man or woman, 
should be looked upon ag ag 
disgrace. “If the physically 
fitter or the mentally most 
efficient,” writes Professor Kar] 
Pearson, “or still better, those 
whose stirps unite both these 
desirable qualities, were to re- 
solve to-morrow to form con- 
sciously a caste apart, to mate 
only with their own members 
and leave adequate progeny; 
if they were to look upon mar- 
riage out of their caste as a 
disgrace, then that caste in a 
generation or two would be 
the aristocracy of the nation, 
its ruling caste. It would be 
individual man selecting him- 
self, breeding himself, if Gal- 
ton’s critics prefer these terms, 
as a domestic animal.” Such 
a process is not impossible, 
The ruling caste in most civil- 
ised countries has been pro- 
duced by this simple method. 
The method has but one dis- 
advantage: it produces admir- 
able citizens and excellent ad- 
ministrators; it cannot give 
us men of genius. They must 
be left to the gamble of life, 
They are the divine accidents, 
which happen we know not 
how, and for the most part have 
no other result than their own 
perfection. Many a statesman 
has founded an august line. 
We look in vain for the inher- 
itors of Shakespeare’s genius. 
So we must leave genius 
sternly on one side, and hope 
that the courage and prudence 
of the nation will produce and 
protect the ruling caste of our 
desire. Such rules as have been 
imposed upon savage tribes and 
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accepted by them should not 
pe beyond the reach of civil- 
ised states. ‘‘ If a whole com- 
munity,” as Professor Karl 
Pearson says, “may be out- 
raged by a@ man marrying a 
woman of his own totem, may 
not a community grow up 
which holds it an outrage when 
a man of insane stock marries 
a@ woman of a mentally defec- 
tive stirp? If a whole tribe 
shall insist that one man and 
one man only, the husband’s 
brother, shall mate with his 
widow, shall not a tribe pos- 
sibly arise which sets a stigma 
on the mentally endowed who 
mate outside their caste or 
provide no descendants for the 
welfare of the community ? ” 
Such tribes may arise—in fact, 
have arisen—all the world over. 
The intelligent classes have 
generally been scrupulous in the 
choice of their mates. A stigma 
has attached to man or woman 
who chooses one mentally de- 
fective in fact or blood for 
his (or her) spouse. The ruling 
caste, in arms or arts, has in 
the past been attentive to 
these matters, and when Francis 
Galton published his ‘ Here- 
ditary Genius,’ he did not so 
much give us a counsel of 
improvement as summarise the 
results which had been achieved 
by wise men without any con- 
scious counsel either given or 
received. Nature was doing 
her work in her own way and 
for her own perfection. 

And now at the very moment 
when the praise of eugenics 
is upon everybody’s lips, the 
politicians for their own mean 
ends are making it very diffi- 


cult for the old ruling class to 
survive. Democracy, the fiercest 
enemy of civilisation, even of 
the human race, is doing its 
work. The foolish cries of 
freedom and equality, the com- 
monplaces of Rousseau and of 
that mass of “ glittering gener- 
alities,’”’ the declaration of Amer- 
ican independence, have still 
the power of impoverishing our 
blood. If we are to be on a 
level we must be levelled down, 
and to satisfy the vanity and 
greed of the incompetent, the 
competent must be massacred 
or reduced to impotence. That 
is why the Bolsheviks butchered 
the intelligent citizens of Russia 
—that no wise or good men 
should survive to put their greed 
and bloodthirstiness to shame. 
So far from desiring a ruling 
caste, the Bolsheviks have mur- 
dered all whom they suspected 
of virtue and talent, and in their 
busy desire to rid themselves 
of intelligent competitors, have 
slain or exiled the doctors, and 
left the fever-stricken peasants 
without medical aid. So far 
on the road of destruction may 
envy and jealousy carry the 
knave and the fool. 

What has happened in Russia 
is happening also all the world 
over. The spite and the anger 
of those who have fallen 
behind in the race, and who 
refuse to see that their failure 
is the result of natural causes, 
have inspired the class hatred 
which is the mark of our age. 
And the politicians do nothing to 
check the devastating passion. 
Rather they fan the flame of 
the resulting hatred for their 
own purposes. They are con- 
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vinced, if they think at all, 
that a present majority in the 
House of Commons is of greater 
importance than the future of 
the race. At the very moment 
when they proclaim aloud the 
paramount necessity of produc- 
ing an Al race, they do their 
best to see that encouragement 
shall be given to none other 
than those who may be classed 
as C3. The useless members 
of the community are by far 
the most numerous, and there- 
fore since we enjoy the blessed 
privilege of universal suffrage, 
it pays to pamper and to flat- 
ter them. We do not ask of 
the Government that it should 
take any interest in eugenics. 
We ask only a fair field 
and no favour for those whose 
strength and intelligence may 
prove of value to the com- 


munity. The Government, in- 
tent upon votes, insists that the 
strong and intelligent are few 
in number and must fend for 


themselves. Their main busi- 
ness is to support in idleness 
those who either cannot or will 
not work. So we have arrived 
at this point of degeneracy, 
that one class is asked to pay 
the taxes, and the other class 
is permitted to squander upon 
itself whatever money the tax- 
gatherer can collect. Vast sums 
are spent upon the education 
of those who are incapable of 
learning. Then we are told 
that the poor children cannot 
learn because they are not 
properly fed, because they are 
not happy in their own environ- 
ment. There follows a policy 
of free meals and créches, and 
when these things have to be 
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paid for, it is the middle and 
upper class who are ordered 
to foot the bill. The deplorable 
result can easily be foreseen, 
The citizens whose children are 
most worthy to be taught, who 
have transmitted to their sons 
and daughters something of 
their own force and intelligence, 
are asked to bear so heavy a 
burden of taxation, in order to 
provide free schools, free meals, 
and indiscriminate doles for the 
labouring classes, that they are 
unable to educate their own 
children. And thus the clags 
which might still furnish the 
nation with its ruling caste is 
miserably submerged, until at 
last it can pay no more taxes 
and bring up no more children. 
Was there ever a more wasteful 
system devised by the ingenuity 
of man? We have called upon 
to govern us the men and women 
who must be for ever unfit to 
understand a delicate art, and 
in order to conciliate the in- 
capables, we have deliberately 
sacrificed those whose intelli- 
gence might have guided aright 
the ship of State. 

That is what democracy may 
achieve by putting the burden 
of taxation upon the shoulders 
of the middle class. As the 
Bolsheviks levelled down their 
state by murdering the brave 
and the intelligent, so shall we 
in England, if there be not 4 
reaction, get rid of our intelli- 
gentsia by the process of star- 
vation. The Russian method 
is expeditious and for the mo- 
ment effective. Our method, if 
slower, is equally certain ; and 
if it be persistently applied, it 
will set a firm barrier against 
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any improvement in the future. 
Should a citizen be foolish 
enough to use his wits or to 
practise thrift, he will be in- 
stantly punished for his effron- 
tery by being asked to support 
those who in their modesty 
are content to remain in the 
gutter. Thus, in their deter- 
mination that only the unfit 
shall survive, our Radicals and 
Socialists are contriving an or- 
ganised attack upon civilisa- 
tion. Wherever we cast our 
eyes, we may observe a settled 
revolt against law and order. 
Hooliganism has spread from 
the streets into the councils of 
our Ministers. It is long since 
we heard any protest raised 
by our governors against the 
killing of innocent men. The 


murder of English soldiers or 
of English women is described 


consistently as a “ regrettable 
incident,” and until a Cabinet 
Minister perishes by an assas- 
sin’s bomb, we cannot expect 
to hear one official voice raised 
in protest against those who 
butcher our fellow-citizens. It 
is true, on the other hand, 
that the death of an Irish 
Free Stater, whose own hands 
are stained with blood, in- 
spires our Ministers to an 
eloquently-expressed grief. We 
can only suppose that the grief 
is for the miscarriage of their 
own schemes, and may not be 
taken as a general objection 
to the ambushing of soldiers. 
When Michael Collins was fol- 
lowing his own trade of assassin 
with energy and success, his 
prowess excited but little anger 
in the breasts of our Ministers. 
When he fell by the method 
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which he himself perfected, he 
was mourned by the com- 
patriots of his victims as a 
gallant soldier and the saviour 
of his people. Thus far have 
we travelled on the road of 
anarchy. We do not bring 
murderers to justice. We take 
them by the hand and to our 
hearts. And when they who, 
being true hooligans, have 
drawn the sword, perish by the 
sword, our Ministers despatch 
condoling telegrams, and thus 
cover by their approval all 
the criminal assassinations of 
the past. How, indeed, after 
our benign treatment of Michael 
Collins, can we ever with reason 
bring a murderer to justice ? 
And if the murderer fall by the 
same weapon which he has 
used against others, how shall 
we refrain from mingling our 
tears with the tears of his 
friends and kinsmen ? 

Nor is it only in matters 
of policy and statecraft that 
we have renounced all that 
once we held sacred. In the 
arts also we have snapped the 
bond of tradition. Between 
the youngest of our painters 
and writers and the past there 
is no link left. They have no 
more love of law and order than 
have our politicians. They 
would start afresh from the 
ground, every one of them, as 
though nobody before them 
had painted a picture or written 
a poem. They make the same 
demand for “freedom ” as do 
the anarchists of Russia and 
elsewhere, and for them also 
‘freedom ” means the absence 
of restraint, the privilege to 
invent a8 Many new processes 
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of art as they think will startle 
the Philistine. The new pro- 
cesses, whatever they may be, 
last but for an hour. Futurism 
slides into an antic of the past 
while you wait, and the master, 
who seems to his friends as- 
sured of immortality, passes to 
forgetfulness before the paint 
on his canvas or the ink upon 
his paper has had time to dry. 
To be a master in the newest 
school you must comport your- 
self like a savage, and if you 
do not sink quickly enough 
into the pit of degeneracy, you 
must raise your voice in furious 
protest against the past, and 
demand the instant demolition 
of libraries and picture-gal- 
leries. To the true modern 
there is nothing more loath- 
some than an enforced com- 
parison of his own work with 
the work of the past. 

Thus it is that the under- 
man menaces us, that we may 
note everywhere a revolt against 
civilisation. And since it is 
well that we should recognise 
the enemy with whom it is 
our business to fight, we would 
commend to all our readers 
Mr Lothrop Stoddard’s new 
book. That this wise and 
bitter attack upon the demo- 
cratic principle should come 
from America is but just. It 
is from America that have 
come also the noisiest pans 
in praise of “the people.” 
The wicked maxims, whose 
repetition by the greedy and 
ignorant has caused more blood- 
shed than the egoism of all the 
tyrants, have been echoed with 
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the greatest constancy on the 
other side of the Atlantic. At 
the very moment of pretend- 
ing to build up an intensive 
civilisation, the democrats on 
both sides of the ocean are 
inventing means by which their 
noisy followers shall knock it 
down. By exaggerating the 
importance of numbers, by 
prostrating themselves before 
any compact body of voters, 
however dangerous may be 
their principles, they are doing 
their best to ensure in the near 
future anarchy and revolution. 
As Mr Stoddard says, civilisa- 
tion is a burden as well as a 
benefit. It is difficult to at- 
tain, and still more difficult te 
keep when it is attained. It 
is not a question of money, 
Look at the newly rich, and 
you will understand that their 
wealth cannot buy civilisation. 
We know what it is when we 
see it, and yet it is not easy 
to define. That it has any- 
thing to do with material pro- 
gress, as Mr Stoddard sug- 
gests, we do not _ believe. 
“Down to a trifle over a cen- 
tury ago,” he says, “‘ man’s 
material progress had been a 
gradual—a very gradual — 
evolution. . . . With the excep- 
tion of gunpowder, he had 
tapped no new sources of ma- 
terial energy since very ancient 
times. .. . In the year 1800 
there was no system of high- 
ways which equalled the Roman 
roads, no posting service a8 
quick as Cwsar’s, no method 
of signalling which could com- 
pare with the semaphore tele- 


1 The Revolt against Civilisation: the Menace of the Under-Man. By 
Lothrop Stoddard. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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graphy of the Persians, and 
probably no ship which could 
not have been overhauled by 
a Phoenician galley in a mode- 
rate sea.” 

And then suddenly came 
steam, electricity, and petrol, 
which gave men a power of 
movement and action which 
had not been theirs before. 
But this power has nothing 
to do with civilisation. It is 
in general a curse rather than 
a blessing. It has substituted 
restlessness for energy and cun- 
ning for intelligence. It has 
elevated speed to the highest 
pinnacle of beatitude, and has 
persuaded us to believe that 
we have achieved a genuine 
triumph because we have 
reached a place which we have 
no desire to visit in a record 
time Because we are in- 
tended to walk or to ride 
upon the earth, it is decreed 
by “material progress ” that 
we shall burrow underground 
or fly through the air. The 
newly -invented processes of 
movement and communication 
have made our lives more un- 
comfortable and less simple, 
and have retarded rather than 
encouraged the only civilisa- 
tion which is worth having. 
We would cheerfully sacrifice, 
if we could, the telephone and 
the aeroplane, and the mere 
thought of wireless messages 
brought into every house is 
enough to terrify us. The 
worst of it is that the in- 
genuity which gave us the 
telephone gave us also high 
explosives, and made bombs 
the playthings of the pro- 
letariat. And if the revolt 
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against civilisation succeeds, it 
will succeed largely because it 
took the wrong turning towards 
“material progress,” and thus 
put the weapons of destruc- 
tion into the cruel and reckless 
hands of the under-men. 

To-day, at any rate, the 
apparatus of life is far too 
cumbrous for happiness. We 
have, through a love of ma- 
chinery and through setting 
too high a value upon the dis- 
coveries of science, descended 
from the high level of civilisa- 
tion which distinguished the 
eighteenth century. We have 
put the things of the mind 
below steam and petrol. Our 
civilisation is of the workshop 
and the factory, and thus ig 
easily accessible to its bitterest 
assailants. Meanwhile, as we 
have said, the worship of de- — 
mocracy has placed the power 
of government in hands unfit 
to control it, and has dimin- 
ished, by an unfair incidence 
of taxation and by an easy 
method of disfranchisement, 
the influence of the middle 
and upper classes. Briefly, as 
Mr Stoddard says, instead of 
dying off at the base and grow- 
ing at the top, civilised society 
is dying at the top and spread- 
ing out below. The result of 
this dual process is, of course, 
as disastrous as it is inevitable. 
Drained of its superiors and 
saturated with dullards and 
degenerates, the stock can no 
longer support its civilisation. 
And the upper layers of the 
human foundation having with- 
ered away, the civilisation either 
sinks to a lower level or col- 
lapses in utter ruin. 
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Such is the pleasant pros- 
pect before the world, unless 
the human race is resolute to 
improve itself. Is there any 
chance of this improvement ? 
The facts are not encouraging. 
The statistics wherewith Mr 
Stoddard illustrates “the iron 
law of equality” may well 
make the Americans tremble 
for their future. “Our War 
Department,” write Messrs 
Yoakum and Yerkes, quoted 
by Mr Stoddard, “nerved to 
exceptional risks by the stern 
necessity for early victory, 
saw and immediately seized 
its opportunity to develop 
various new lines of work. 
Among these is numbered 
the psychological service.” In 
other words, they made cer- 
tain psychological tests, the 
purposes of which were: (a) to 
aid in segregating the mentally 
incompetent; (b) to classify 
men according to their mental 
capacity ; (c) to assist in select- 
ing competent men for re- 
sponsible positions. No Amer- 
ican can help being depressed 
by the result of the inquiry. 
Only 44 per cent were classed as 
of ‘‘ very superior intelligence,” 
and of mental age from eighteen 
to nineteen. Indeed if the 
1,700,000 men examined may 
be taken as a fair sample of 
America’s population, as they 
probably may, the table set 
forth in Mr Stoddard’s book 
means that ‘‘ the average men- 
tal age of Americans is only 
about fourteen; that forty- 
five millions, or nearly one- 
half the whole population, will 
never develop mental capacity 
beyond the stage represented by 


a normal twelve-year child; 
that only thirteen and a half 
millions will ever show superior 
intelligence; and _ that only 
four and a half millions can 
be considered ‘talented.’ ” 
Could a heavier indictment 
be framed of democracy and 
its doctrine of equality, or 
a clearer proof be adduced 
of government by the wu- 
fit? And if the condition 
of America is serious to-day, 
the prospect for the future 
is darker still. The men of 
superior intelligence hardly re- 
produce themselves, and the 
lower you come in the scale 
the higher is the birth-rate. 
As Mr Stoddard says, “ intelli- 
gence is to-day being steadily 
bred out of the American popu- 
lation.”” And there are still 
those who bleat of the u- 
changing irresistible virtue of 
the People ! 

Another inquiry made by the 
Americans was into the correla- 
tion between intelligence and 
racial origin. Those examined 
were but the foreign-born men, 
and they show plainly how the 
immigrants vary in intelligence. 
It is a satisfaction to us to 
know that the English head 
the percentages of superiority 
with 19°7, and that Scotland 
is a good second with 13°0. 
Ireland can boast no more 
than 41, and Russia is still 
lower in the scale with 2°7. 
And yet there is not a man in 
Southern Ireland who does not 
brag daily that he is intel- 
lectually superior to the Eng- 
lish, and who did not com- 
plain in those far-off days, 
when he was properly governed, 
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that the fault of failure was 
with the Englishman, a slow- 
witted fellow, who had pre- 
sumed to attempt to control 
the quick wits of the clever 
Irishman. But statistics are 
stubborn things, and stoutly 
reinforce the evidence of our 
eyes and ears. 

Nor can the enthusiast who 
believes that all the problems 
of political and social inequality 
may be solved by equal oppor- 
tunities of education and train- 
ing take much comfort in Mr 
Stoddard’s argument. How is 
individual achievement affec- 
ted, he asks, by these equal 
opportunities? ‘The answer 
is another striking proof,” he 
replies, ‘‘ of the power of hered- 
ity. Not only is such equality 
of conditions unable to level 
the inborn differences between 
individuals; on the contrary 
it increases the differences in 
results achieved.” Or, as an- 
other investigator puts it, ‘‘ the 
superior man seems to have 
got his superiority by his own 
nature rather than by superior 
advantages of the past, since 
during a period of equal advan- 
tage for all he increases his 
lead.”” Thus we come back to 
Galton’s opinion, that to im- 
prove a race’s environment is 
not to make it physically or 
mentally worthier, that the 
only method of raising the 
standard of a nation’s strength 
and intelligence is to give the 
best opportunity to increase 
and multiply, not to the unfit 
as we do to-day, but to the 
class which we are now taxing 
to its ruin, and excluding, as 
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far as we can, from all share in 
the government of the country. 

Thus the unfit, the men and 
women whose intelligence is 
not higher than that of a child 
of fourteen, have been per- 
mitted to engross power and 
influence all the world over. 
They see themselves inferior 
in intelligence to those whom 
they are able to defeat by 
mere numbers, and they are 
smitten by a kind of envy. 
Proclaiming that they create 
the wealth of all the world, 
they demand as their rightful 
inheritance all that has been 
achieved by the skill and thrift 
of their betters. They see in 
the industry and _ self-denial 
which have amassed capital 
nothing but a crime, and know- 
ing naught of economics or of 
history, they shout aloud that 
the bourgeoisie is a robber-band, 
and that they themselves are 
the sole possessors of wisdom 
and virtue. Having clamoured 
many years for the right to 
out-vote all other classes in the 
community, they find that the 
ballot-box moves too slowly, 
and demand of their leaders, 
greedy and interested men, the 
bloody revolution of the sword. 
‘Fear and wounded vanity,” 
as Mr Stoddard says, “thus 
inspire the individual to resent 
unfavourable statutes, and this 
resentment tends to take the 
form of protest against ‘in- 
justice.’ Injustice of what? 
Of ‘fate,’ ‘nature,’ ‘ circum- 
stances,’ perhaps; yet, more 
often, injustice of persons—in- 
dividually or collectively (é.¢., 
‘society ’). But (argues the 
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discontented ego), since all this 
is unjust, those better-placed 
persons have no ‘right’ to 
succeed where he fails. Though 
more fortunate, they are not 
really his superiors. He is ‘ as 
good as they are.’ Hence, 
either he should be up with 
them, or they should be down 
with him. ‘ We are all men; 
we are all equal!’” Such is 
the train of reasoning, and the 
under-man, having said that 
he is as good as they are, 
presently boldly declares that 
he is better. Nor will he pro- 
fess gratitude for the favours 
that are showered upon him 
by the politicians. He looks 


coldly at the right, which is 
now his, to outvote others. He 
is indifferent even when he is 
told that his voice is the voice 
of God. He would if he could 
proceed to instant rebellion, 


and the failure of Bolshevism 
has no lesson for him. 

And he finds fighting on his 
side the man whom Mr Stod- 
dard calls “‘the border-liner, 
the man who cannot quite make 
good,”’ and “the disinherited, 
the man innately capable of 
civilised success, but cast into 
the depths by social injustice 
or individual wrong - doing.” 
And lastly, there fights in the 
ranks of the rebels against 
civilisation the ‘“‘ misguided 
superior.” This familiar figure, 
who ought to know better, is 
the victim of some exaspera- 
tion or another, and unless he 
keeps his fanatical head, after 
the cold manner of Lenin, he 
speedily becomes the victim 
of those whom he hoped to 
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lead to a red victory. Moved 
by such purposes, led by such 
dangerous rascals, the under. 
men attack the civilisation 
which is the work of centuries, 
and care not if in the genera] 
ruin they and their friends 
perish also. 

The prospect is less gloomy 
in England than elsewhere, be- 
cause our percentage of intelli- 
gent men is higher than it is 
among our neighbours. We 
have also practised from the 
beginning of time a wholesome 
habit of reaction. But we 
too are for the moment in the 
hands of the unfit, who, with 
Mr Lloyd George to lead them, 
may choose to destroy the 
Empire as they (and he) have 
made an end of the United 
Kingdom. What, then, are 
our masters like? What do 
they read, and who is it who 
thinks for them? There is 
little difference between the 
members of the class, wherever 
they be found; and though in 
America they have sunk lower 
than elsewhere, we may learn 
from the books which satisfy 
them something of the taste 
and character of what is called 
the proletariat. Here, for in- 
stance, is Dr Frank Crane, who 
speaks to sixteen millions of 
American voters every day. 
His readers, let us remember, 
are in intelligence about four- 
teen years of age, and when we 
have read a few pages of his 
book + we can well believe it. 
It is difficult to imagine 4 
grown man reading these ‘ Hu- 
man Confessions.’ The very 
young —and the average of 
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American citizens is fourteen— 
might turn over Dr Crane’s 
passages without surprise. 
There is not a word from end 
to end which could administer 
the slightest shock to their 
nerves. Dr Crane is senti- 
mental, of course, or he would 
not address daily sixteen mil- 
lions of citizens of these United 
States. He has also gauged to 
an inch—perhaps it was not 
difficult for him—the capacity 
of the men and women, his 
readers, whose mental develop- 
ment has been arrested. He 
has met Martin Tupper on his 
own ground, and has easily 
defeated him. In platitude he 
has not his equal among living 
men, and he has a precious 
faculty of mixing his ink with 
tears. “Oh reader, ‘whom 


having not seen I love,’” he 


exclaims, “‘the purest joy I 
know is to feel your eyes on 
my page, to feel your soul stir 
a little against my soul.” Is 
it not exquisite? Which one 
of the sixteen millions of faith- 
ful readers would not rise from 
the pleasant duty of committing 
these tender words to memory 
a better and a wiser man ? 

Dr Crane, as becomes one 
with a vast circulation, has a 
deep and simple belief in the 
People (with the largest P). 
“The elect and illuminated 
few,” says he in his breezy 
way, “are humbugs. All good- 
ness abides in the common mass 
of men, as all water comes from 
the ocean. The heart of the 
whole nation is truer and more 
to be trusted than the heart 
of any one saint. The world 
must be lovable, else the Book 
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would not say: ‘For God so 
loved the world.’ The world 
is wiser than the wisest man. 
Humanity speaks slowly, but 
there is finality and utter truth 
in its judgments. The world, 
all men and women, are happy. 
The only genuine happiness is 
that which is the common lot. 
... And do you know why 
The People in their entirety are 
so good and wise and lovely 
and happy? It is a secret, 
but I will tell. It is because 
The People are God’s other self.” 
Are these not precious words ? 
And is not Dr Crane stupen- 
dously to be pitied ? You can 
see with half an eye that he 
is one among the greatest and 
wisest of men. How shall a 
man who can discover so fine 
a secret as that which he 
betrays to his sixteen millions 
of readers be classed as one of 
The People? Surely he is the 
saint whose heart is less true 
and less to be trusted than the 
heart of The People? Yet he 
does not flinch from confessing 
his inferiority. He does his 
best, like the saint of genius 
that he is, and then admits 
freely that his sixteen million 
readers, even though their men- 
tal development has been un- 
kindly arrested, are infinitely 
wiser and better than he. 
Moreover, he is perfectly con- 
tent with the human race as 
it is. He would not improve 
it if he could. What are the 
absurd theories of Francis Gal- 
ton and the others to him? 
“We are told by gentlemen 
with a scientific flourish and 
a professional cocksureness,” 
says he with a pretty scorn, 
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“that we are never going to 
get fine humans until we breed 
for fine men as carefully as 
cattle are bred to get fine 
beeves. . . . But somewhere in 
the chain of reasoning which is 
supposed to carry the conclu- 
sions of the Shorthorn pedigree 
book over into human nature, 
somewhere there is a missing 
link. For, as a cold unscientific 
fact, the best stock of the 
human race is the scrub.” 
Here again Dr Crane, with a 
peerless modesty, suppresses 
himself. Surely he, the au- 
thentic mouthpiece of wisdom, 
came from no common scrub. 
In every line of his master- 
pieces we can trace his illus- 
trious descent. But even in 
the pride of his great talent 
he still remembers The People. 
It is not for him to consult 
the books of scientific observers. 
It is not for him to recall the 
plain teaching of biology. He 
still loves The People which 
reads him daily to the number 
of sixteen millions; and, con- 
scious of his own grandeur, 
proclaims that “‘ the thing called 
greatness remains the property 
of the Common Herd.” 

Yet, though in his eyes the 
Common Herd is supreme, he 
does not disdain to shepherd 
it. Though he bashfully ad- 
mits that he is as nothing in 
its august presence, he still 
finds courage in his heart to 
admonish it, to instruct it, and 
to lead it in the paths of wis- 
dom and knowledge. This will 
prove to us how gallant a man 
is Dr Crane. Even in the 
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moment of self-abasement he — 
is not afraid to teach. And © 
what noble lessons he beats — 
out upon the anvil of his heart! — 
Imagine the joy of the Common © 
Herd, whose property great — 
ness remains, and which knew — 
all things before they were 
revealed to Dr Crane—imagine | 
its joy, we say, when it is told © 
that “always above our hug 4 . 
moiling city is still the sky.” — 
From how far a distance must — 
Dr Orane have fetched this — 
great and simple truth that — 
he might present it, as a diss 
covery, to The People, whose — 
servant and worshipper he a | 
and will ever remain. Witha © 
marvellous courage he plumbi 
the very depth of the common: — 
place; he looks with piercing © 
eyes into the inmost heart of — 
the obvious, and there sur © 
prises its secrets. He has been — 
able to tell his sixteen million 
readers that a boy’s best friend — 
is his mother, and that the © 
late Lord Tennyson is a hard 
man to keep step with. Recon ~ 
dite and imperishable truths! — 
Above all, he has driven the — 
last nail into the grave of © 
Francis Galton, a brief century 
after Galton’s birth. “The” 
fiction of hereditary greatness — 
dies hard,” he says in a passage © 
of inspiration. ‘‘ Leonardo da © 
Vinci, the universal genius, Was © 
born out of wedlock.” Plainly 
Leonardo’s genius came from — 
The People, The Common Herd. — 
How could he inherit anything - 
if he were born out of wedlock?” 
He did not even inherit bis” 
mother’s marriage lines. 49 
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